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Publisher's Introduction 



The recent marked tendency to make local his- 
toiy prominent in supplementary reading is in 
every way to be commended. Children like 
tales of adventure and daring; they like such 
tales the more if they know they are true, and 
still more if they are associated with places near 
by or well known. 

New York is as i*emarkable in its history as in 
its geography. Here were the headquarters of 
the Indians ; here were some of most romantic 
of explorations; here wdre the most important 
battles of the revolution and of the war of 1812 ; 
here the Erie canal was built ; here the first steam- 
boat ran; here the development of copxmerce and 
of manufactures has be^*;the,-g^'ekfefet>-\/^^ 
ride from Alliany to New York or^ "to By^flfalo "iS 
to pass through a region fuU of htetoricsj ^asso- 
ciations. ' -:'-..*: -' *^*\ • 

This history is the rightful heHtagebtthe^hU- 
dren of the State. They have the right to expect 
of their education that it shaU enable them to 
recognize its landmarks and recall their associa- 
tions. When they see from the windows ot tt^a 

(7) 



8 STORIES OF NEW YORK 

train the Oriskany monument, it should call up 
the picture of what was perhaps the pivotal bat- 
tle of the revolution, with General Herkimer 
wouuded at the foot of the tree but still direct- 
ing his men. When they pass the ruins of 
Ticonderoga, their minds should recall Ethan 
Allen's rough demand for its surrender. Crown 
Point, Plattsburg, Oswego, Niagara, Stony Point 
— what memories of vaKant deeds should cluster 
about these names. 

This volume is a contribution to this end. The 
stories deal with the Indians, the explorers, the 
patroons; they tell of Champlain and Stuyve- 
sant and Leisler ; of the settlement of New York, 
the burning of Schenectady, the capture of 
Ticonderoga and Stony Point, the surrender of 
Burgoyne, the treason of Arnold. Most of the 
stories are told as by contemporaries — the nar- 
rative of the wounded soldier to his grandchild, 
the letter of the^ h^pband to the wife, of the son 
feo^^g abseritrjnottijB. They have all been used 
m "th^'jidioaTrooni and have all been found to be 

• • • ,; 

interQsltng ij> \he children. Profitable they ^ can- 
not ^fgiihta be* ;•: . • 

FcJr ."feUp^lfiftieiAaf y reading the advantage of 
stories which have a connection is well-known 
to observing teachers. The large, open type, 
the familiar conversational style, the illustra- 
tions, make it admirably adapted for a reader for 
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children of the fourth to seventh grades. It 
will prove among the most pleasing to the chil- 
dren, and certainly among the most useful in 
every way. Our children should know what a 
grand old State they live in, and they cannot 
learn history more certainly and pleasantly than 
by using this volume as a reader. 

The expressed purpose of the regents of the 
University and of the department of public in- 
struction to give more and more prominence in 
the regents and in the uniform examinations in 
history and geography to the history and geog- 
raphy of New York, makes it especially desirable 
as an early preparati^wa for these examinations. 
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The Indians of New York 



Hundreds of years ago, before the foot of 
white man ever trod the soil of the new world, 
where now fruitful farms and populous towns 
lie, the Indian roamed through the forest, or 
paddled his canoe over the smooth lake or rapid 
river. Extending through the State of New 
York was the country of the Iroquois, a con- 
federation composed of five, and later of six 
tribes. The Mohawks occupied the ea.^tern part 
of the State. West of them were the Oneidas, 
Onondagas, Cayugas and Senecas. These tribes 
were united in war, but each governed itself in 
local affairs, only sending its sachems and war- 
riors to the grand ^ juncil held at the call of the 
chief sachem of the confederation, at a town of 
the Onondagas near the site of the present city 
of Syracuse. 

Many towns of the various tribes were scat- 
tered through the State. Let us suppose our- 
selves in one of the villages of the Senecas, the 
tribe most skilled in building. It is situated 
near the shore of one of the beautiful lakes of 
central New York. The land slopes gently down 

(") 



18 STORIES OF NEW YORK 

to the pebbly beach, and at a distance of a few 
hundred yards from the lake we see through the 
trees the habitation of the Indians. Before the 
door is a tall pole bearing the rudely-carved repre- 
sentation of the bear, the totem of this particu- 
lar family. Each tribe was divided into families 
or clans, all supposedly descended from the same 
female ancestor, and each having its separate 
sign or totem. 

The building is a narrow structure, consider- 
ably over one hundred feet in length, with gable 
toward the lake. It is built with a wooden 
framework covered with elm-bark. These long 
houses are built to last several years, and are 
much more substantial than the wigwams of 
some other tribes. Issuing from a number of 
holes in the roof, are thin Unes of smoke. En- 
tering a building by a door at the end, we would 
find ourselves in a passageway between two rows 
of stalls. The first two, nearest the entrance, 
are reserved for storing the beans, corn, tobacco 
and other stores belonging to the tribe. Every- 
thing except weapons and trinkets is held in 
common, and to these storehouses all members 
of the tribe go for provisions. 

Passing on we see four stalls or rooms grouped 
about a common fire-place, which is a pit in the 
hard earthen fioor, directly under a hole in the 
roof. Each of these stalls serves for the home 
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of a family. There are six or seven fire-pits, 
each with its accompanying group of rooms, 
and at the farther end, store-rooms similar to 
those we first found. 

Over one of the fires a squaw is cooking the 
family supper. This consists of parched com 
and fish, just caught from the lake. Part of 
the smoke from the fire escapes through the hole 
in the roof above it, and part settles down, ren- 
dering the air almost unbreathable. There are 
no windows and the only light comes from 
above, and from the fires. 

These Indians raise corn, beans, pumpkins, 
squashes and sunflowers, the women cultivating 
the soil with rude hoes made by tying a flat 
stone to a stick. The lake and forest supply the 
remainder of the food. The only domestic ani- 
mal is the dog, numbers of which skulk about 
the dwellings. 

Passing outside we see some of the squaws 
returning from labor in the fields, many with 
their pappooses strapped to a board on their 
backs, peering out with their beady black eyes. 
On entering the house the mother will hang the 
baby in its strange cradle on the wall, while she 
busies herself with domestic duties. 

A few old men Unger about the house, sitting 
on the ground in the light of the setting s^uxl; 
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smoking pipes of copper with earthenware bowls. 
Their dress is of skins, and on their feet they 
wear mocasins made of the hide of the deer. 

At length, just as dayUght is fading away, a 
faint shout is heard from the lake. All rush to 
the shore, and spy a black speck which soon 
shows itself to be a number of canoes, paddled 
rapidly by muscular Indian warriors. Their 
paddles keep time to a peculiar rhythmic chant 
which, as they approach the shore, gives place 
to a succession of blood-curdling whoops. They 
seem intoxicated with joy. Upon reaching the 
shore they rush madly from the canoes, brandish- 
ing bows and arrows, and waving in the air the 
bloody scalps of their enemies, for this is a re- 
turning war party. The warriors are muscular, 
well-formed men, with hair adorned with feath- 
ers and bodies smeared with paints in various 
colors and designs. 

A huge fire is hastily kindled near the shore, 
the warriors snatch food, quickly cooked by the 
squaws, devour it as a hungry animal would, 
some men eating pieces of raw meat, and begin 
a weird dance about the fire. This, slow and 
measured at first, and accompanied by the rattle 
of rude drums, soon becomes fierce and furious, 
and is continued until one after another of the 
warriors becomes exhausted. 
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Such were the Indians of New York. Skilful 
above other tribes in 
building the long-houses, 
in the manufacture of 
rude stone-headed ar- 
!ows, spears, and toma- 
hawks, cunning in the 
chase and on the war- 
path, faithful to a friend 
and cruel and revengeful 
jmiN iJii^NT, THAVEHMANKiJEA ^q ^^ eDeuiy, thejT pos- 
sessed the faults and virtues of wild children of 
the foi^eet. 



The Discovery of New York 



About the table upon which the evening meal 
was spread, in a modest Dutch home, were 
gathered, early in the winter of 1609, a middle- 
aged matron and her three children, two little 
daughters and a tall, stalwart son. There was 
an air of great excitement in the group, and 
admiring glances were frequently cast at the 
boy, who, from his appearance, was a sailor, 
who had just returned from a long voyage. 

After finishing the frugal supper, the younger 
girl chmbed to her brother's knee, and said, in 
an awe-stricken tone, ' ' And you were really in 
the New World, Heinrich! Were there dragons 
there, and goblins ? " 

''No, little sister," was the reply, ''but there 
were strange beasts and stranger men. Sit still 
and I will tell you about it. " So while the elder 
girl put away the remains of the meal, and the 
mother took her knitting, the boy recounted his 
adventured. 

"You know," said he, "how anxious the 
East India Company was to find a route to India 
toward the northwest. We sailed in that direction 

(^^^ 
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after leaving Texel last April, hoping to discover 

the long wished for pas- 
sage, but we met only 
fogs, winds, and ice and 
had to turn back. Then 
Captain Hudson steered 
south, saihng for weeks 
through unknown seas. 
Early in July we spoke 
some French fishermen 
on the banks of New- 
foundland, and a few days later entered a very 
good harbor a little to the south on the coast of 
the mainland, where we seb a new main mast 
and mended our Bails, Then we pursued our 
journey toward the south and, on the eighteenth 
of August, rode at anchor off the mighty bay] 
into which the river of King James, in Virginia, 
flows* As the passages toward the south had 
been explored by the English and the Spani^hj 
we tm^ned <5ur prow northward, to view more 
refully the shores we had passed, 
** Early in September we entered a goodly bay 
in which all the ships of Holland might ride in 
safety. We anchored, and the savages came 
out to US in canoes made of hollow trees, which 
they i)addled with much dexterity ; they wished 
to exchange their furs for knives and beads. 
The next day some of us landed. As Captain 
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Hudson stepped on shore the Indians stood and 
chanted in a strange, weird fashion, beheving 
us to be visitors from Heaven. They wore fur 
or feather mantles, shell bracelets and necklaces, 
and some of the men had pipes of copper with 
earthen bowls, in which they burn that plant 
called tobacco which Sir Walter Ealeigh brought 
into fashion in England. They passed the 
lighted pipes around from one to the other, each 
puffiing at it in turn." 

'"And did you take it too?" questioned the 
child on his knee. " Did it taste good ? " 

"Yes, I took some, but it was a strange, 
strong plant, and it gave me a queer, bad feel- 
ing," was the reply. 

''The day after this," he continued, "John 
Colman, an Englishman of the crew, was killed 
by an arrow while returning from exploring the 
shore. This made us more cautious, and we 
soon moved up the bay to the mouth of the 
river, which the Indians said flows far and feels 
the tides of the ocean. Next day we started 
northward, saihng sometimes past steep, rocky 
cliffs, and sometimes along green, gently-slop- 
ing shores. It is a noble river, and the land 
through which it flows is as fair as one could 
wish to see. 

' ' Occasionally we stopped and visited friendly 
natives. Once they offered us a banquet, send- 
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ing hunters out into the forest for pigeons and 
other game, and killing fat dogs. They had 
quantities of a grain called maize which is very 
good when parched. 

' ' We did not stop long, but went on until we 
could no longer feel the tide, and the stream be- 
came quite shallow in places. Then the Half 
Moon was anchored, and the ships' boat was 
manned and sent still further up the river. I 
was one of the crew. We rowed some distance 
up a tributary of the stream, which comes from 
the west, but the river constantly grew smaller, 
so we gave up and returned to the ship. 

'' The captain was very much disappointed, for 
he had hoped to go that way to the Indies, and 
he sorrowfully ordered the ship to be turned 
down stream. 

''When we again came to the mouth of the 
river we found the same friendly natives who 
had shown themselves on our first arrival. Cap- 
tain Hudson determined to give them a feast, 
and invited them on board the Half Moon. He 
gave them, among other things, some of our 
rum to drink. The chief took the cup, smelled 
it, and passed it on. The next did the same, 
and all refused to drink, until one, fearing we 
would take offence, said good-bye to his friends, 
took the rum and hastily swallowed it. Soon 
he began to lose his senses and fell down drunk. 
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The others thought him dead, but, after sleeping 
a while, he awoke and told them that it was the 
strongest water he had ever drunk, but that it 
made him happier than he had ever been before 
in his life. 

'' After the banquet the Indians paddled away 
in their canoes, with presents of beads, cloth 
and knives. The next day we set sail for home, 
reaching Dartmouth, as I told you, the seventh 
of November. King James heard of our discov- 
eries, and, as he knew Captain Hudson to be an 
Englishman, he stopped the vessel and will not 
allow her to leave. The captain sent his charts 
and log-book, with some other papers to the East 
India Company at Amsterdam, and I was one 
of those whom he selected to bring them. I 
came home as soon as they were deUvered." 

" I am glad you are home, and were not killed 
by those Indians, like the Englishman," whis- 
pered the little girl, sleepily. 

"Come, daughter, you must not stay up too 
late, listening to your brother's tales. He can 
tell you rpore to-morrow. It is time for bed 
now, " said the mother, and the children dutifully 
kissed mother and brother and left the room. 




Samuel de Ohamplain 




Whiie Hudson was making hi? way up tb€ 
beautiful river which bear 
isi^i^l^ his name, a French voy- 

' r«3L ^g^^ ^^^ entered the terri- 

3*^ ^-*^ ^^^^j occupied by the i>reB- 

eut State of New York, 
from the north. Samuel 
de Cham plain, for such 
was his name, had made 
a number of voyages to 
SAKi El. OE i-HAMFLAi.;, im^ws^ Canada, or New Fmnce m 

it was then called, and had established a settle- 
ment at Quebec. 

Making friends of the Algonquin Indians, he 
€Xploi^ much of the St. Lawmnce region in 
their company, and in the summer of 1W9 was 
induced to join a war- party against the Iroquois, 
or Five Nations, a confederacy occupying the 
territory to the south of Lake Outaiio and the 
St. Lawrence river. Cham plain, two French 
companions, and the warriors of the Algonquin 
tribe made their way up the Sorrel river, pad- 
dling swiftly along when the river was smooth, 
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and carrying their frail birch bark canoes on their 
backs around the water-falls and rapids. They 
entered the beautiful lake, studded with islandi^ 
and surrounded by forest-clad mountains, to 
which Champlain gave his name, and paddled 
down to a promotory where -Fort Ticonderoga 
was later built, before seeing any of their ene- 
mies. Suddenly near evening one day, an Iro- 
quois war party was seen approaching the shore, 
and both parties halted and waited until morn- 
ing for the battle, spending the night in taunts 
and jeers at each other. 

The Iroquois was one of the bravest and most 
warlike tribes of the new world, but, relying 
upon their white companions, the Algonquins 
were confident of victory. They had previously 
planned the battle, in accordance with Indian 
methods, by selecting a level plot of ground, 
using sticks for warriors and longer ones for 
chiefs, and sticking them upright in the ground, 
the warriors gathering around, studying the 
arrangement and making suggestions, each one 
learning his own position in the battle. 

When morning dawned the Algonquins ad- 
vanced, carefully concealing the Frenchmen, 
until they had approached within a few hundred 
yards of their enemies. The Indians told Cham- 
plain that they were sure of victory if he could 
only kill three chiefs who came forward in front 
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of the Iroquois band, wearing plumes, and 
dressed in armor made of cotton-fibre. The 
Algonquin ranks opened and Champlain ad- 
vanced twenty paces; he stopped, levelled his 
gun, a short arquebus loaded with four balls, 
and fired. This discharge killed two chiefs and 
w^ounded one warrior. 

Astounded at the noise and at the eflfect of 
the shot, for the cotton-fibre coats of mail were 
impervious to arrows, and they could not under- 
stand how the bullets could penetrate them, the 
Iroquois broke and fled, pursued by the howling 
Algonquins. Thus, by one shot, did Champlain 
gain for his Indian alhes the victory, and for 
himself and his countrymen the lasting enmity 
of the Iroquois. Moved by this defeat, and 
others of a like nature, this powerful nation al- 
ways aided the Enghsh against the French. 

A few months later Champlain and five of his 
French comrades accompanied his Indian allies 
on another war expedition, during which they 
attacked a fortified tosvn of the Onondagas in 
oentral New York. 

Whooping and yelling, they reached the town, 
which was surrounded by a stockade of logs. 
Leaving the Algonquins out of reach of the ar- 
rows of their enemies, Champlain and his white 
companions approached the stockade, and, 
thrusting their muskets through crevices^ fired 
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at the defenceless Indians within. At last, see- 
ing their ammunition was getting low, they bade 
the Algonquins approach the wall, under cover 
of their shields, and attach ropes to the posts, by 
which the structure could be pulled down and a 
breach made so that the assailants could enter. 
This was done, and the warriors were about pull- 
ing down the stockade, when Champlain spied a 
small party of French fur traders approaching 
in a canoe. He bade the Indians wait so that 
his friends could " have some of the sport ". 

When they canie up, the traders took theii 
muskets and fired into the living mass of red 
warriors within, until they became tired, w^hen 
the stockade was pulled down and the Algon- 
quins finished the destruction of the town. Out 
of one hundred warriors only seven escaped. 
The Algonquins gave Champlain the entire credit 
for this victory, as they rarely attacked a forti- 
fied town when unassisted, relying almost 
entirely on treachery and cunning to surprise 
their enemies in the forest or field, when awaj 
from the towns. 

Other Frenclimen entered New York to fighl 
against the Iroquois, and thus some of the 
strongest and most civiHzed tribes were aUenatec 
from them and made to serve as a protection tc 
the EngUsh in the later struggles between the 
French and EngHsh. 



The Settlement of New York 



On the dock in the city of Amsterdam, one 
bright day in the summer of 1613, stood a group 
of four, talking earnestly and rapidly. They 
were the same persons whom we saw gathered 
around the supper table listening to the tale of 
the adventures of the son. Near by was moored 
the good ship " Tiger " ready to sail on a voyage 
to the New World for a cargo of furs. She was 
laden with cloth and trinkets for barter with the 
savages. The last of the cargo had just been 
taken aboard, chains rattled, officers shouted 
their orders, and the time had come to start. 

" Good-bye, mother," said the sailor as he was 
ordered on board. 

'' Good-bye, my son," replied the mother em- 
bracing him with tears in her eyes. 

The sisters then came in for their share of 
leave taking. '^Good-bye, Heinrich. Will you 
bring me back a little Indian baby to play with, 
and a string of pearls like pigeon's eggs?" said 
the younger. 

''Yes, Minnchen, if I can get them. Good- 
bye, little sisters, and be good while I am gone, ' ' 

(31) 
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and with a kiss and an embrace for each he 
joined a group of his comrades and hurried on 
board. 

The vessel weighed anchor and was soon un- 
der way, amid the fluttering of kerchiefs and the 
tears of the parting. A voyage to the New 
World meant much in those days. It was long 
and full of peril. 

After the vessel had sailed out of sight the 
mother and daughters, each weeping silently, 
started on their way back to their home. They 
must walk long, weary miles to their humble 
village dwelling, yet they did not mind that, if 
only they might see their loved one until the last 
minute. 

A company of rich Amsterdam merchants had 
sent Captain Adriaen Block, an experienced navi- 
gator and a brave man, to the New Netherlands, 
as the country discovered by Hudson was called, 
for a cargo of furs. Four other ships, of which 
the ''Fortune", commanded by Captain Hen- 
drik Christiaensen was one, were sent about the 
same time. Heindrik Braun had been anxious 
to take the voyage with Captain Block, as he 
had already visited the New World in company 
with Hudson. 

Months passed by and at last it was told in 
Amsterdam that the " Fortune " was in. After 
this became known, his mother and sisters waited 
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longingly for news of the ^^ Tiger " and of Hein- 
rich. In a few days one of his companions 
brought to the little home a letter, an unusual 
thing in those days. After much spelling and 
studying, the little family was able to make out 
the following : 

" Island of Mannahatta, ) 
Eighth of May, 1615. | 

^'My highly esteemed and beloved mother: 

'' Since I left you on the dock at Amsterdam 
many months have passed and much has hap- 
pened. I wish I could sit by our fireside and tell 
you about it, as I did six years ago, with Uttle 
Minnie on my knee. But I suppose she would 
think herself too large to sit there now. 

** We had a fine passage and moored, early in 
September, in the fine harbor which we entered 
with Captain Hudson. Many natives visited us 
and we soon had a quantity of rich furs in ex- 
change for some of our cloth, beads and trinkets. 
But we had not a cargo, so decided to wait for a 
party of Indians from up the river. 

^* We were nearly all on shore one day, when 
we discovered the ' Tiger ' was in flames. We 
sprang to the boats, but arrived too late to save 
the ship, although a large part of her cargo was 
saved. 

*^ Captain Block at once set about building a 
small vessel of sixteen tons bwx^eti^ ^\i^0^ ^<b 
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called the ^Restless'. To furnish quarters for 
the crew while this was being built, and to store 
the cargo, we built a few huts on this island, 
which the Indians call Mannahatta. 

"After the ^Eestless' was finished Captain 
Block left part of the crew with some of the fur 
traders on the island to traffic with the Indians, 
and went eastward to see what lands might be 
there. We who were left set about building a 
truck house and fort. We built a square log 
house with loop-holes on all sides, and surrounded 
it with a palisade of logs. 

'' After Captain Block had been gone about 
three months. Captain Hendrick Christiaensen 
was going further up the river, and, as I had 
been there before, he desired me to accompany 
him, which I did, although the winter weather 
was upon us and the river often filled with float- 
ing ice. 

" We proceeded up the river almost as far as 
the ship could go, then landed and commenced 
trading with the Indians. Captain Christiaensen 
concluded to build a truck-house on a small 
island which we called Castle Island. We built 
the house of logs and surrounded it with a 
stockade and a moat eighteen feet wide. We 
stayed some time at this place, and then sailed 
south with a cargo of furs, leaving a garrison of 
twelve men to trade with the Indians. 
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" When we reached Mannahatta, which we of 
Amsterdam wish to call New Amsterdam, we 
found our men on very friendly terms with the 
natives and some of them not at all opposed to 
remaining until other ships come next year. I, 
too,* decided to stay, partly because Captain 
Christiaensen could not take many of us, as he 
has to follow the coast eastward until he finds 
Captain Block, and take him and some of the 
crew of the * Eestless ' back to Holland, and 
partly because there is need of men here, and I 
like the adventurous life of the trading post. 

'' Captain Christiansen will see that this long 
letter is deUvered to you, that you may know 
that I am alive and well, and desirous to be 
with you all. 

*^My warmest love to both the dear sisters 
and to yourself, my most highly esteemed mother, 
'* From your fond son, 

*'Heinrich Braun.'^ 



Indian Kevenge 



Two Indians, one a chief past the meridian 
of life, but still full of the strength and vigor 
which comes from a life in the forest, the other 
a boy of perhaps fourteen or fifteen years, 
straight and willowy in form, were sauntering 
along the shore of a httle lake which occupied 
formerly that part of Manhattan Island where 
later the Tombs was built. It was a clear 
autumn day in the year 1626. The sun gUstened 
on the water and the Ught breeze brought down 
the leaves in showers. A flock of wild geese 
settled down slowly on the reedy margin of the 
lake, and the two stopped to watch them. 
Blows of the hammer resounded from the fort 
which was being built on the lower part of the 
island by direction of Governor Minuit. The In- 
dians, who were from one of the tribes of Eiver 
Indians, were about to resume their way to the 
trading post, whither they were taking a bundle 
of skins for barter, when suddenly they were 
confronted by three Dutchmen, farm servants 
of Governor Minuit, who were returning empty- 
handed from an examination of their traps, set 
the night before. 

(86) 
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" The Indian has furs. The red-skins take all 
and leave none for us," said one, seeing the 
bundle in the possession of the chief, and angry 
at his own poor success. 

'* Let's take what he has, " shouted another. 

'* We're with you," responded the third, and 
they attempted to rob the defenceless savages. 

The Indians resisted. Loud and angry words 
were exchanged, then blows, until at last the 
three drew their knives and killed the unoffend- 
ing chief. At the death of his uncle, the young 
Indian started and fled, with the last words of 
the murdered man, "^'Eevenge, revenge," ring- 
ing in his ears. How well he carried out the 
dying commands, the later history of the colony 
can teU. 

The governor neglected to expiate the crime 
by the payment of wampum, according to the 
Indian custom, and years passed. Governor 
Minuit was succeeded by Wouter Van Twiller, 
and be in turn by headstrong, cruel William 
Eaeft. Kieft aroused the slumbering hatred of 
the tribes along the Hudson by imposing a trib- 
ute of furs and corn. Soon some swine were 
stolen from a plantation on Staten Island. The 
governor charged the innocent Raritans with the 
theft, and sent an armed force against them. 
Several Indians were killed. This served to 
arouse all the tribes about New Amsterdaxsv, 
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Just at this time the nephew of the chief who 
had been killed by Minuit's servants, remember- 
ing the slaughter of his uncle, determined to 
execute the vow of vengeance which he had 
taken so long before. He crossed over to Man- 
hattan, steathily entered the cabin of Claus 
Smits near the East River, slew him, plun- 
dered his dwelUng, and fled. Thus had the 
slaughter of the unoffending warrior borne its 
bitter fruit. 

But still more was to follow. His chief re- 
fused to give up the murderer at Kieft's demand. 
The angry governor was delighted to have a cause 
for war, but the colonists were as anxious to 
avert it. So great was the pressure brought to 
bear upon him that Kieft called a council of 
twelve men to advise him. This was the first 
representative assembly called for political pur- 
poses in New York. The twelve were anxious 
to secure peace with the Indians, but at last, in 
return for concessions granted by the governor, 
they gave a reluctant consent to the punishment 
of the Indians for the murder of Smits. 

The red-skins eluded an expedition sent against 
them, and made a nominal peace with the Dutch. 
At midwinter a large war party of Mohawks 
came down the Hudson and the river tribes fled 
to the Dutch for protection, encamping near the 
river. Instead of rendering their red brethem 
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eternally greatful to them, and showing their 
humanity and Christian spirit, the Dutch, al- 
though this course was strongly resisted by most 
of the colonists, surprised the Indians on a cold 
night, and about a hundred savages, squaws and 
papooses as well as warriors, were slaughtered 
in cold blood. 

Naturally the Indians retahated in every way 
possible. Villages and farms were made deso- 
late, and the colony was on the verge of ruin, 
which was averted only by the recall of Kieft 
and the appointment of Peter Stuy vesant in his 
place. 



Life Under the Patroons 



It was a pleasant day in the autumn of the 
year 1642. A soft haze hung over the Hudson, 
and the forests which Uned its banks were re- 
flected in its blue depths with all the gorgeous 
beauty of red and gold with which nature had 
clothed them. On the western bank of the 
river, near where Fort Orange, with its accom- 
panying cluster of houses — then called Bevers- 
wyck, now Albany — was situated, two girls 
about twelve and fourteen years of age, were 
busily engaged in gathering the nuts which the 
frost of the previous night had scattered in 
abundance on the ground. Squirrels chattered 
among the trees, angry at the intrusion, and 
occasionally a flock of wild fowl skimmed over 
the tranquil waters of the river. 

The girls were Lisbet and Gerretji van Nieuk- 
kerk, daughters of the schepen of Eensselaer- 
wick. Gerritji, stopping to chase a squirrel as 
he ran along the ground from one tree to another, 
suddenly called out: '* Lisbet! Lisbet! look, the 
sloop is coming up the river! " 

Sailing slowly along in the hght breeze was 

(40) 
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the little vessel which did service between 
Eensselaerwick, the large estate of Patroon 
Van Eensselaer, and Manhattan Island. 

'' Let's go and see her come in," shouted Lis- 
bet, and off they ran in the direction of the 
wharf. As they came near they saw Arendt 
van Curler, who governed the colony in the ab- 
sence of the Patroon, walking with several others 
in the direction of the wharf. Women and chil- 
dren stood in groups near, and the two girls 
joined one of these groups. 

Slowly the sloop sailed in, and at last her pas- 
sengers could disembark. They were met at the 
wharf by the men, and welcomed by a hearty 
Dutch kiss and an embrace. Foremost of the 
group of comers was a man of about forty years 
of age, in the garb of a Dutch minister. He 
was accompanied by a woman, evidently his 
wife, and four children, a girl probably sixteen 
years of age, and three younger boys. These 
were Dominie Johannes Megapoleusis, who had 
been sent over to preach the gospel on the estate 
of Patroon Van Eensselaer, and his family. 
There were also a number of other settlers, two 
of them accompanied by their wives. 

Van Curler escorted the men and women to 
the settlement, but the children, allured by the 
sight of others near their own age, and wearied 
by their long passage up the river, lingered and 
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were approached by Lisbet and Genitje van 
Nieukerke. 

'' My name's Genitje; what's yours ? " queried 
the giri, bashfully twisting one yellow braid, and 
poking her bare toe into the sand. 

*' My name is Hellegond Megapolensis, and 
these are my brothers, Dirrick, Johannes, and 
Samuel," replied the new comer. 

*' Will you have some of our nuts?" said 
Lisbet, offering an apron filled with chestnuts. 

All accepted the invitation gladly and soon 
became quite talkative. They wandered off 
into the woods by the wayside, and finally sat 
down on a fallen tree at the outskirts of the 
settlement. 

"Yes," HeUegond was saying, '*we came 
from Amsterdam on the ship ' De Houttuyn ' 
with Captain Adriaen Dircksen Houttuyn. We 
waited over two weeks at the Manhattans for 
the sloop to come for us; then we had a pleasant 
passage up tha North Eiver ; but the time seemed 
long, for we were tired of being on the ship, and 
longed to get to our new home. How long have 
you been here?" 

' ' We came nearly twelve years ago, ' ' answered 
Lisbet, '^when I was only two years old and 
Gerritje a baby. That is our house over there 
near the river," and she pointed to a substantial 
log cabin to the left. "That is my father's 
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wheat field, too, and he raises more wheat on it 
than any other man in the colony on the same 
amount of land." 

'' But I thought all the land belonged to Myn- 
heer Van Eensselaer," said Dirrick. 

'^ So it does," continued Lisbet, '' but we rent 
it of him and pay him so much wheat or so many 
skins for the use of it each year. Our noble 
patroon, you know, furnishes the settlers with 
as much land as they can cultivate, with horses 
and cows, plows and tools, and they pay him 
half the increase of their flocks and herds, and 
a portion of the crops raised. They sometimes 
prefer to pay a fixed rent each year, as my 
father does. No settler can leave the land for 
ten years, and if he leaves at the end of that 
time, all the buildings he has built belong to the 
patroon. We are not allowed to weave cloth or 
to grind our own grain, but must buy the cloth 
which comes from Holland in the West India 
Company's ships, and have the grain ground in 
the patroon's mill. We must give him the first 
<^hance to buy anything we have to sell, too. He 
has a right to govern us as he pleases, but must 
protect us from the Indians, and is to provide a 
church and a school. We expect to have a 
church before Christmas, right over there on 
that hiU; and there is to be a ferry to bring the 
farmers from the other side of the river to 
church." 
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** Are there Indians here? " said little Samuel^ 
looking about him in a frightened manner. 

'* Oh, yes, " responded Qerritje, '' lots of them, 
but they will not harm you, now. They are not 
at war with us, and only come to the fort to 
trade furs and wampum for cloth, beads or guns. ' ' 

'* Don't you think we had better go back to the 
father, sister?" queried the little fellow, shortly, 
looking about him as if he expected to see a 
painted savage spring out the woods. 

''Yes, dear," was the smiling reply, as they 
all arose to join the older people. 

They found their elders about to sit down to a 
meal prepared for them by Mistress van Curler 
and her wiUing neighbors. The room in which 
the table was laid was a long one, with a large 
fire-place at one side, surmounted by an oaken 
mantle on which was usually a row of bright 
pewter dishes, but these were now in use. The 
ceiling was low and the oaken beams were stained 
with smoke. About the sides of the room were 
guns, swords, bows and arrows, intermingled 
with strings of dried apples and pumpkins, and 
ears of corn hanging by their braided husks. 
The floor was covered with white sand. In one 
corner was a large clock, and drawn up to one 
side of the fire-place was a large oaken chair 
which had evidently been brought from the 
mother country. 
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At the head of the heavy oaken table sat 
Dominie Megapolensis with his wife next to him. 
The others were ranged about the table, and 
about smaller ones improvised of boards and 
benches. The tables groaned with the hearty 
viands dear to the Dutch housewife. Whole 
hams, haunches of venison, wild turkeys, hams, 
com bread, cheese, with pumpkin pies, oily 
koeks, new milk, pots of tea, and pitchers of 
foaming beer, appeared as if by magic, and just 
as rapidly disappeared. The children, who were 
to wait until the older people had jftnished, were 
afraid there would be nothing left for them, but 
the stock of provisions held out, and they gorged 
themselves until they could eat no more. After 
a romp on the grass, the two girls proudly led 
the four strangers home to spend the night with 
them, for the new settlers had to stay at the 
different houses imtil homes could be provided 
for them. 



Peter the Headstrong 



Peter Stuy vesant, often called Peter the HeaJ 
^^^^^^ strong, was the last, and 

^^^^Pl^^^k in many respects, the best 

^^^M ^^^^^^^^ *^f the Dutch governors of 

^^^H "^^^^^^K l^ew^ Amsterdam, By pro- 

^^^^■^^^■^^^H fession a soldier^, he was 

^^^Km^^^^^^^M ^^^^ ^f ^^^ arbitrary na- 

^^^T ^^^^^^m *'^^^*^ ^^^ military rule. He 

^^^^^^^^^y was a thorough diBciplin- 

^^^^^^^^ arian, fond of show, aris- 

i^TEii STrrvgHAiNt, imz-im tocratic in the extreme, 
haughty towaM his subordinates, but inflexibly 
honest, just and patriotic. He had been gover- 
nor of Cura<;oa for the Dutch West India Com- 
pany and, while besieging the Portugese island 
of St, Mai-tin, had lost a leg. The need of skil- 
ful naedical treatment had brought him to Hol- 
land, and while there, he received the appoint- 
ment of director general in place of William 
Kieft, whom the c^smpany had decided to recall. 

The little fleet of four vessels bearing the new ,, 
director and tsome settlers, amved at Manhatt 
one pleasant May morning in 1647, The whol 
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city turned out under amis to meet him^ shouted 
themselves hoarse, and nearly exliausted the gun- 
powder of the town to show their joy at his 
arrival. 

Stuyvesant marched proudly up to the fort, 
displaying his silver- mounted wooden leg, which 
gained him the title of ''Old Silver-leg''. In 
utter disregard of everyone but himself, he kept 
a number of citizens standing for several hours 
bare-headed in the hot sunshine, and then made a 
speech to the people in which he promised to 
govern them ''as a father his children, for the 
advantage of the chartei*ed Dutch West India 
Company and these burghers and their land. ' ' 

He was too honest to conceal hia views and 
soon declared, ''If any one during my adminis- 
tration shall appeal, I wiU make him a foot 
shorterand send the pieces to Holland, and let 
him appeal in that way/' But, although des- 
potic, honesty and wisdom characterized Ms gov- 
ernment. Trade was mgnlated, relatione with 
other colonies were adjusted, Indian troubles set- 
tled, the morals of the people and the support of 
religion ^attended to. 

Peter succeeded at last in infusing some of Ms 
own energetic spirit into the people, and a period 
of cx)mparative prosperity followed. Led by 
patriotic feeling, he dropped the Indian name of 
Manhattan and called the capitol of the colony 
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New Amsterdam. He found the town a strag- 
gling, irregularly built village, and he insisted 
upon the construction of buildings with reference 
to street lines. Houses of logs thatched with 
reeds and straw, with windows of oiled paper, 
began to give way to more pretentious dwellings 
of tiles, shingles and brick. At first brick was 
imported from Holland at great expense, but 
finally a brick yard was estabUshed on the island. 
The houses were surrounded by gardens in which 
tuhps and cabbages, with some other fiowers and 
vegetables, were grown. The fioors of the living 
rooms were strewn with white sand, marked in- 
to fanciful shapes with the broom. Huge chests 
filled with homespun linen occupied the comers,, 
cupboards with glass doors displayed rows of 
shinging pewter plates, and the wealthier citizens 
often had china tea sets and soUd silver spoons, 
tankards, and punch bowls. 

The citizens rose at cock-crowing, breakfasted 
at sunrise, dined at eleven, and at nine o'clock 
retired. • The usual social gatherings were tea 
parties which began at three o'clock in the after- 
noon in winter, and ended at six, at which time 
the visitors went home and did their milking. 
The young men accompanied the maidens to their 
homes, and before departing decorously printed 
a resounding kiss on the blooming cheek at the 
gate. All were thrifty, economical and indus- 
irious. 
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Thege were the ''good oM days'\ often dis- 
turbed, however by quan^ls between the despotic 
Stoyvesant and the citizens, who, influenc 
partly by the settlers from New England, grew" 
more and more anxious for self -government. 
In Ell _ harles II had taken the reins of 

government which fell 
from the weak hands of 
the repubhcans and, anx- 
ious to please Ins subjects 
and keep his power, had 
proclaimed ' ' liberty t i 
tender consciences ' ■ . The 
Dutch West India Cora* 
paoy followed the exam- 
R«i«™>, mutmr. pie, but Stuyvesant, de- 

Toted to the doctrines of the Dutch Reformed 
church, l>egan a series of petty pei-secutions 
wJiich drove people to disUke him heartily. 
At this juncture news came that an EngUsh 
fleet, sent by James, Duke 
of York, brother to Charles 
U, was on its way to cap- 
ture New Amsterdam. 
Thoroughly frightened, 
Peter tried to fortify the 
city, but the people would 
work only in a half- 
hearted way, and when, 
RK^MMiK ms-tm at the cloae oi ^xx^a&\ ^si 
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1664 four English men-of-war anchored outside 
the Narrows, the people were half anxious for a 
change of rule. In vain Peter fumed and 
stormed and tried to evade them; the people 
would know the terms offered by the English, 
and when they found that Dutch settlers were 
promised the same rights as the EngUsh, men, 
women, and children besought him to submit. 

''I would rather be carried out dead," said 
the stern old governor ; but he could not hold out 
alone, and at last the headstrong old man who 
had ' a heart as big as an ox, and a head that 
would have set adamant to scorn ' consented to 
capitulate. 

On the morning of September eighth the old 
patriot stumped down Bear Lane from the fort 
to the place of embarkation for Holland at the 
head of his soldiers, and an hour later the Eng- 
Ush flag was raised on the fort and the city proc- 
laimed " New York " in honor of the proprietor. 
Peter went to Holland to report to the West In- 
dia Company, but later returned and settled on 
his " bouwerie" or farm near the eastern coast 
of the island, and Uved in tranquiUity until his 
death in 1682. He was buried under the old 
church of St. Mark, and in the northern wall of 
that structure may now be seen a freestone slab * 

* A picture of this is fouud in Heiidrick's Brief History of the Empire 
Stuff, p. &5. 
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on which is engraved a memorial inscription. 
**With all his faults Peter Stuyvesant was a 
grand^man of the time in which he Uved." 



The Burning of Schenectady 



On one cold winter day in February, 1670, the 
snow lay like a cold white blanket over the field, 
or piled in hugh drifts in sheltered spots, about 
the frontier post of Schenectady. Schenectady 
was, at that time, a village of about eighty 
houses, enclosed in a palisade of logs for protec- 
tion from the Indians, hostile since the opening 
of the war between the French and EngUsh the 
year before, known as King WiUiam's war. 

There were two gates to the town, and about 
one of these a number of boys and girls were 
playing in the snow. '' Howard, why don't 'oo 
make a bid snow man for 'ittle May ? " Usped a 
three year old child, whom her brother was 
drawing on a home-made sled. 

' ' Come, boys, let's make a snow man, ' ' shouted 
the boy, pleased with the idea. 

''All right, we'll make some soldiers, " was the 
eager reply. " Let's make one on each side of 
the gate." 

" Hal, you and the little fellows and the girls 
roll big balls, and we will make the men. Gtet 
some shovels, boys." 
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All was activity and bustle. The snow was 
rolled into large balls, these were set upon one 
another, and soon two immense snow images 
were finished, just as the shades of night began 
to close in about the little village. 

A group of men stood about, watching the 
children at their work, and the captain of the 
little company of Connecticut soldiers stationed 
there sauntered toward the group. 

^'I think sentinels had better be posted to- 
night, don't you, Mr. Carver?" he asked of a 
man who was evidently one of the more influ- 
ential members of the group. 

''Pooh! hoo! No, not I," was the scornful 
response. " Why should we post sentinels and 
deprive tired men of a good night's rest, when 
there is not a live enemy this side of Canada ? " 

'' But we don't know that," persisted the cap- 
tain; " the woods may be full of sly i^ed devils 
waiting for night to fall upon us." 

' * Nonsense, captain, ' ' interposed another, 
* ' you military men are always imagining some 
enemy or another is about. There isn't an In- 
dian going to cross those miles of woods between 
here and the Saint Lawrence, in this weather, 
let alone a Frenchman." 

'' The garrison at Pemaquid would have faired 
better if they had ' imagined some enemy waf 
about' last August," continued the soldier. 
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''But that was in summer when the travel- 
Ung's good. Here, boys, if our brave captain 
will have sentinels, here are some that can do all 
the work that's needed, and won't object to stay- 
ing out in the cold; " and two or three of the 
younger men seized sticks and placed them Uke 
guns, in the hands of the snow images. 

" Come, Howard and May, we will go home to 
supper, ' ' and Mr. Carver took his children by the 
hand and led them through the settlement toward 
the opposite gate of the stockade, near which his 
home was situated. 

Silently the shadows deepened, and the stars 
came out one by one. The crescent moon sank 
early to rest, and left the night dark and cold. 
In the forest above the town, two hundred forms 
glided as silently as the very shadows themselves 
among the trees. Had the moon not hidden her 
face so soon, some would be seen to be darker 
than others, and clad in the feathers and paint 
which the Indian dons while on the war-path. 
In advance was an Indian woman, accompanied 
by two Frenchmen, commanders of the expedi- 
tion, whom she was evidently guiding. Not a 
twig crackled under the feet of any, as swiftly 
and silently they glided on their snow shoes to- 
ward the town. 

' ' This way to the gate, ' ' whispered the woman, 
as they neared it. 
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'* Not SO fast; we will approach carefully," re- 
plied the Frenchman, fearing as ambush. 

" You need not fear. The careless pale face 
never guards the gates," and the approach was 
hastened. The gate was reached, passed, and 
the company of bloodthirsty Indians and their 
scarcely less bloodthirsty French companions, 
was in the town. 

" WiUiam, awaken," called Mrs. Carver in an 
agony of fear, as a cry smote her ears. 

''What is it, wife?" he asked, but did not 
stop for an answer, for another cry, loud, shrill 
and triumphant, sounded upon the quivering air, 
the dreaded Indian war-whoop. 

*' There is no time to waste, follow me; " and 
the father snatched up his little daughter as his 
wife hurried the son along, without waiting for 
clothing, into the cold night. 

'' Mother, it is cold, I don't want to — , " began 
the boy. 

*' Hush, not a sound, the Indians," and they 
made a rush for the gateway near, their only 
hope of escape. 

The war-whoops were now mingled with the 
crack of rifles and the shrieks of the dying, and 
the landscape was lighted faintly by the flames 
of some dweUings which had been fired, each 
moment growing brighter. Could they cross the 
open space between the stockade and the woods 
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beyond without being discovered by some hostile 
eye, and killed by the sure bullet of some savage 
warrior? Others were running in the same 
direction, all with no other clothing than their 
night clothes. Never did the distance to the 
first tree seemed so long ! Now they must be 
discovered by the Ught of that bright flame ! But 
no, no rifle pours its flame of death in their 
direction. 

At last the forest is reached, but they must not 
pause ; already the hght and the whoops of the 
enemy tell them that no part of the town is free 
from the fierce savages* On, on, through the 
woods they go. Only a few, and most of them 
with frozen feet and hands, reached the safety 
of the fort at Albany, while the invaders, laden 
with plunder and scalps, and taking twenty- 
seven captives with them, retreat toward Canada. 

Near the stockade two snow images partially 
melted by the heat of the burning building and 
blackened with cinders, kept their vain vigil over 
the smoking ruins of the town and its former 
inhabitants, stretched cold and lifeless on the 
reddened snow. 



Jacob Leisler 




The Duke of York, who had become King of 
England at the death of 
his brother, Charles II, in 
the spring of 1688 united 
the province of New York 
with New England, mak- 
ing Sir Edmund Andros 
governor. Although An- 
dros was received by the 
loyal aristocracy of New 
Sir kumunu androh, 1037-1713 York with great rejoicing, 
he soon made himself cordially hated throughout 
the colonies by his haughty and despotic conduct. 
About this time the news reached New York 
of the birth of a young prince. Most of the 
Dutch settlers, as well as the Protestants of Eng- 
land, had hoped for the accession of Mary, wife 
of WiUiam of Orange, and daughter of James 
Second. This hope was naw killed. James's 
folly and recklessness, especially in attempting 
to restore the Roman Catholic faith in England, 
led to an invitation to William to come and 
^* deliver the land from Popery and slavery '\ 
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James's son was excluded from the successic 
on the ground that he was not truly the son of 

the queen, and James himself, foisaken by aD, 
fled to France* where his wife and child had 
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already been sent. Wilham and Mary 
declared joint sovereigns of England. 

When this news reached New England, Andrai" 
was seized, thrown into prison, and later sent 
England, charged with the mal-administratio 
of the affairs of the colony. The people of Neij 
York were on the verge of an insuiTection whe 
the news of the accession of the new sovereiguJ 
was revealed to them. Two parties wem found 
in the city, one composed of the adherents of 
James, while the other, constituthig a large lua- 
jonty of the friends of the new sovei'eign, who 
contended that, as the revolution had overthrown 
the estaljlished government, all power reverted 
to the people. 
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Prominent among those who advocated this 
latter view was Jacob Leisler, a German mer- 
chant and captain of miUtia. Leisler was a zeal- 
ous Protestant, a kind man, and one possessed 
of an unusual amount of enei'gy and determin- 
ation. 

As rumors of terrible things contemplated by 
the partisans of James spread through the town, 
the-militia gathei^ and i*equested Captain Leisler 
to take charge of affairs. Colonel Bayard, who 
was an aristocrat, attempted to interfere, and 
was obliged to flee for his life. Nicholson, the 
old Ueutenant-governor, departed to England, 
thus giving the people's party, or Leislerians, a 
decided advantage. Bayard continued to stir up 
opposition to Leisler, was captured, ari-ested, and 
imprisoned on a charge of '' high misdemeanor 
against His Majesty's authority '\ The opposi- 
tion of the aristocrats, who wei'e angered still 
more by this act* became more bitter. 

In the meantime Colonel Sloughter had been 
appointed governor, but did not amve until the 
spring of 1691. Before his arrival Richaixi In- 
goldsby, a captain of foot, arrived with a com- 
0*1 P^y of regulars. As he was the highest officer 
rb in the colony, the aristocrats urged him to assume 
,^ supreme authority. He demanded the surrender 
t^ of the fort without showing his ci'edentials. 
Leisler refused. Ingoldsby was defeated in an 
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attempt to take the forts by force, and compell^ 
to await the arrival of Sloughter. 

When the governor did arrive, Leisler at oncz^ 
gave up to him his authority over the forts, aE^< 
the province. Sloughter, although a just maxim, 
was over-persuaded by Bayard and others ^ 
order the arrest of Leisler, Jacob Milbome, his 
son-in law, and six others. They were tried 022 
a charge of high treason by a court composed 
entirely of Bayard's friends. Leisler refused to 
plead, but appealed to the king. His appeal was 
never sent. Sloughter was constantly besought 
to sign a warrant for the execution of Leisler 
and Milborne, but refused, postponing it until he 
could hear from the king. The people in large 
numbers petitioned for the pardon of the prison- 
ers. This alarmed Bayard, who saw that, if he 
was to secure the death of his enemy, it must 
be done quickly. Knowing he could not do this 
by fair means, he resorted to treachery. Slough- 
ter was invited to a dinner party on Staten Island, 
and so plentifully suppUed with wine that he 
became stupidly drunk. While in this condition 
a death warrant was shown him, and he was 
induced to sign it. It was sent to the sheriff at 
New York that same evening, and the execution 
of the two prisoners ordered the next morning. 
The governor was, in the meantime, kept drunk. 
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The wives of Leisler and Milboum were sent 

for, and parting words 

were hurriedly spoken. 

^h jg©*' ' ^Qt. Ill fch© drenching rain the 

1^ J^M^^ ^^^ *^^ patriots were led to 

I iSal .^ ral. ^^^ scaffold. Only a few 

citizens, some of them 
women, were present. 
Seeing among the specta- 
tors Robert Livingston, 
one of his most bitter 
enemies, Milbome said: ''Robert Livingston, I 
will implead thee at the bar of Heaven for this 
deed." Leisler uttered a prayer for blessing 
upon the province and his family, and, speaking 
of his enemies, said: ''Father, forgive them; 
they know not what they do." The heavens 
grew darker and darker, women screamed, and 
amid the torrents of rain, the souls of the two 
martvrs ascended to their Maker. 




^4 

Robert Livingston 



G-randfather's Story of Fort Edward 






' ' Yes, children, it was many years ago, in tt 
summer of 1755," began grandfather to tl 
children clustering about him and demanding 
story, ' ' that I went with General Johnson ai 
Colonel Lyman to attack Crown Point. I w 
a young man in those days, and very eager 
prove my bravery and patrioim. 

'^ General William Johnson had come to t 
Mohawk valley to ta! 
charge of the estate of I 
M #ii -^^V^^^ uncle. Sir Peter Warre 
M jf^ ^ JL^bA ^^^ ^^^ succeeded, I 
tIBW^ Ib^ kindness and justice, 
^ *^ winning the confidence 
the Iroquois. He wi 
given command of an e 
pedition intended to ca 

Gen. William Johnhon, 1715^1774 ture Fort CrOWU Poi 

and rid Lake Champlain of the French. 

''Colonel Phineas Lyman, of Connectici 
was second in command, as brave and capal 
an officer as ever led a regiment. He start 
from Albany one bright summer morning, wi 
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the maJn body, consisting of a 
few hundred colonial troops and 
King Hendrick's Mohawk braves, 
with drums beating and colors 
flying. My brother Joe was one 
of the drum corps, and I had 
promised mother I would keep 
an eye on him. Poor mother! 
how she hated to have Joe go ! 
He was her youngest. But he 
was a brave lad, and anxious to 
pay off the French for the atro- 
cities they had committed. 

•'We kept on •through the 
woods for fifty miles, until we 
reached the ' great carrying 
place ' * between the Hudson and 
Lake St. Sacrament. Here we 
stopped and waited for Johnson 
to come up with the artillery and 
stores. While we were waiting, 
Lyman occupied the time in con- 
structing a fortification of earth 
which was named Fort Lyman. 
I was used to work in the forest 
in those days, and much pre- 
ferred felling trees to tramping 
along the hiUy country roads, 

* This map is trom Ke\^dT\cVL?%^\%^.at^^V.'VV 
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carryiug arms and ammunition, but, like the 
rest, became impatient at the delay of the com- 
mander. 

'^ At last Johnson came and took command. 
The news of Braddock's defeat took all the spirit 
out of him, and he would have given up the 
whole expedition if Lyman had not persistently 
urged him to go forward. At last he consented 
to do so. He changed the name of the fort we 
had built to Fort Edward, calling it after the 
young prince. The troops did not like this, as 
they had insisted upon calling it Fort Lyman. 

' ' Johnson decided to proceed to Crown Point 
by way of Lake Saint Sacrament, which he now 
called Lake George, in honor of the king. We 
arrived at the head of the lake, one warm, sultry 
night, and encamped by the lake shore. We 
were tired from an unusually long and hard 
march that day, and when an officer asked 
Johnson if he intended to fortify the camp he 
said ' No, the country is safe, no enemies are 
about and the men are too tired. ' The next day 
we expected the order to fortify, as it was decided 
to remain there for a short time, but none came, 
and we remained there day after day in the open 
camp. 

" One day some scouts brought the news that 
the forest to the north was swarming with the 
French and their Indian alUes. Johnson sum- 
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uoned a council in his tent, and, as I was familiar 
^th the country about Lake Champlain, I was 

called in. Johnson was 
anxious to send out a 
smaU force to relieve the 
garrison left at Fort Ed- 
ward under Lyman. The 
opinion of King Hendrick 
was asked as to the advisi- • 
biUty of such a course. 
^-^s ' If they are to fight, they 

King Hendrick, 1690-1755 are too few ; if they are 
o be killed, they are too many, ' repUed the saga- 
jious old savage. Johnson deferred to his judg- 
nent and sent a force of twelve hundred under 
Colonel WiUiams, two hundred of whom were 
iendrick's braves. 

'*Joe and I were both to go. We started 
)ack the next morning, marching as rapidly as 
«re well could, for we were afraid Fort Edward 
night be surprised before our arrival. Contrary 
o our expectations, our foes had changed their 
lestination and were marching toward the camp. 
'' It was about ten o'clock when all at once, 
IS we were marching along in the front ranks, 
Foe, who had eyes as keen as a lynx, saw some- 
thing suspicious among the trees by the roadside 
ihead, called out, ' A red-skin, as I Uve ! • and 
)egan to beat a loud alarm on his dY>\\xv. \x>l^ 
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second the woods to the front and the left were 
alive with the enemy, and a voUey of bullets 
gave us a warm reception. We had fallen into 
an ambuscade. 

''No troops could stand the hot and sudden 
fire, and all fled in haste toward the camp. I 
was only a short distance from Joe, and sprang 
toward him. He was hit in the shoulder. ^ It's 
•only a flesh wound,' he said, in reply to my 
anxious query, as we started to foUow our flee- 
ing column. 

'' Many of the troops were old Indian fighters, 
and as soon as they recovered a little from the sur- 
prise they, loaded as they ran, turned occasionally 
and fired at the pursuing enemy, taking advan- 
tage of every tree and elevation of ground which 
could afford shelter. The flight soon became 
somewhat less of a panic-stricken rout. 

'' On we went for miles, Joe losing blood and 
becoming weaker. At last, just as we came 
within sight of the camp, Joe staggered, fell, 
and said faintly, ' Go on, George, I can't go any 
further. I'm done for. ' 

'''Go and leave you? Not much,' I replied; 
and picking him up in my arms, for he was a 
slight, slender lad, I staggered on with him. 

" The troops at camp had heard of our defeat, 
and had hastily thrown up a breastwork of trees 
and planted upon it the two small cannons which 
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had been sent the day before from Fort Edward. 
When we reached the breast- work, I could not 
take another step with my load, and was about 
to fall when some of the boys grabbed Joe and 
me and drew us to a place of safety, if any part 
of the camp was safe. 

^' We were scarcely within the camp when the 
motley crowd of French, Canadians, and Indians 
came down upon us. The Indians were terrified 
at the discharges from the cannon and fied to 
the woods. Colonel Lyman came up just at that 
moment with part of the garrison of Fort Ed- 
ward, and at his appearance the Canadian militia 
also fied, but the French regulars, under Baron 
Dieskau, stood firm; Johnson had received a 
wound in the leg at the beginning of the action, 
so Lyman took command. After continuing the 
fight for about four hours, the regulars at last 
took to fiight, their commander being fatally 
wounded. The victory had been won, and the 
army saved by General Lyman. 

'^ Lyman, and in fact all the other officers, 
were anxious to push on and capture Ticonderoga 
and Crown Point, while the French were panic- 
stricken by their defeat and not in a condition to 
repel an attack ; but Johnson soon learned that 
the fortifications were being strengthened, and 
refused. He abandoned the entire enterprise, 
and set about building Fort WiWiaixi l&fex^ ^ ^ 
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the head of the lake. This being completed he 
returned to Albany, leaving a garrison there and 
at Fort Edward." 

'^Did you go back with him, and did uncle 
Joe soon get well? " queried the children. 

" Joe's wound healed, but it was more serious 
than we at first thought, and he was not able to 
return to the army. I went back to Albany with 
him, and soon enUsted in another campaign. 

'^General Johnson, soon after his return to 
Albany, sent to England a report of the cam- 
paign, in which a mean spirit of jealousy so far 
got the advantage of him that he did not even 
mention Colonel Lyman. The British govern- 
ment conferred knighthood upon him, gave him 
great estates in New York, and a fortune of 
twenty-five thousand dollars." 

'^ Did Colonel Lyman ever get any reward for 
his bravery ? " questioned one. 

"Yes, years later, for this and for other ser- 
vices, he was given a grant of land in West 
Florida, and there he died soon after he had re- 
ceived it. History, too, does justice to him, and 
pays to the pure, loyal soldier a much more glow- 
ing tribute than to the jealous, immoral, mean- 
spirited Johnson. ' ' 



The Stamp Act 



Some years ago, while looking over a box of 
ipers in the garret of my grandfather's house 
i Poughkeepsie, I came upon a package of let- 
rs, yellow with age, tied with a faded blue rib- 
m. Upon a bit of paper which was wrapped 
•ound them, was written, in a delicate femi- 
ne hand, the words: '* Letters from WiUiam, 
ritten while I was visiting Uncle Daniel in Vir- 
nia." All were addressed to Miss Patience 
andolph, the maiden name, as I knew, of my 
•eat-grandmother Wiley. The following are 
rtracts from some of them, revised somewhat 
; to spelling and wording, for greater clearness. 
11 were written from New York. 
Under date of November, 1765, the writer, 
hom I concluded to be my great-grandfather 
/'illiam Wiley, says: 
My esteemed and beloved Patience : 
''It was with much sorrow and disappoint- 
lent that I learned of your prolonged stay, al- 
tough I hope it may be conducive to your health 
Jid happiness. In these troublous times I long 
pour into your ears the relation of the lia.^- 
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penings of each day, without being obliged to 
have recoui^se to the cold and unsatisfactory 
medium of the pen, 

''You know that a convention of delegates 
from the colonies was to assemble here on Octo- 
ber seyeuth, to discuss measures to be taken in 
regard to the odious Stamp Act. It met promptly, 
and was a unit in its opposition to the tyranical 
law. Nine colonies sent representatives. For 
two weeks they were in session constantly. Jol 





John I TUfiEu. lTi(i-[;^j 



Robert R. LrviwosTosf, 17HV*i»l^ 



Cruger, whom you know, wrote a Beclaration 
of Rights, and Robert Livingston, a cousin of 
mine by my mother's side, a Memorial to both 
houses of parliament. Both of these papers 
were bold and outspoken in declaring and main- 
taining oui^ rights, but i^espectful toward the 
king, aR was a petition to the king A\'ritten by 
James Otis of Massachuetts. 

'' All these were adopted, and copies have been 
sent to England. In the ineaTLti\u\^e the law was 
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to go into effect before these could reach the king 
and parliament. Last Friday, the first day of 
this month, was the day appointed for the act to 
take effect. James McEvert was appointed 
stamp-distributor. 

'' Early in the morning I went with some of 
the men and boys to the meeting-houses, where 
the bells were tolled while some put the fiags at 
half-mast and fired minute-guns. As only 
stamped paper may be used for some things, very 
Uttle business was done that day, or, indeed, has 
been done since. The cou3;s were closed, all 
commerce was stopped by mutual agreement by 
the inerchants, and no one even gets married, 
because the license must be stamped. The mer- 
chants of New York who met on Thursday last, 
decided to send out a letter to the merchants of 
other cities inviting them to join with New York 
in refusing to import stamped goods. This surely 
will effect the English manufacturers. Every- 
body here is now wearing home-spun. 

'' The times are troublous and I fear the worst. 
At all events the colony will not submit to the 
tyrannical tax. We will not be taxed without 
our own consent. Mother and Ellen unite in 
sending love, and wishing for your speedy return. 
'' Your affectionate, 

'^William." 

Under date of December first, he writes : 
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*' My dearest Ptitienee : 

*' I did not expect to have an opportunity to 
write SO 8oon again, but a messenger to Virginia 
is about to depart, and will deliver this for nn 

M ^ * '» The trouble of which I spoke 
my last letter grows day by day. We have, 
you knoWj organized the * Sons of Liberty \ 
whom I am one. 

* * When the stamps anived in the city, McEvert 
was so aJarmed by the de- 
mands for his resignation 
and the opposition show^j 
by the Sons of Libert;^H 
that he refused to receive 
them, although Lieuten- 
ant- Govei nor Golden had 
promised him protection* 
They were taken to the 
cauwallaber i'oLUEN. !i5«;^iT76 fort^where Golden resid^i 
at present^ for safety. All were angered by th^H 
and large numbers gathered at the fort to demana 
that they should be suiTendered, Your cousin 
Bob and I heard of the gathering and went at 
once, finding only a few there upon our arrival, 
but in a few minutes the open space in front 
was black with people. 

'*A demand that the emblems of tyranny 
should be surrendered was met by refusal, where- 
at we a]] shouted, notwithstanding the cannoj 
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of the fort and of two British ships of war were 
directed upon us and upon the town. We formed 
a procession and started back, but the orderly 
procession soon became a howUng mob. 

" One of the first things we did was to hang 
Ck)lden in effigy at the spot where Leisler was 
hanged. Then almost' all returned to the fort, 
and since they could not get inside, entered 
Colden's carriage-house and dragged out the fine 
coach, he was so proud of, riding about like a king 
in it. Pushing it to the Bowling Green, they 
piled it full of wood from"1;he raiUngs of the 
Green, and burned it. Then they went to Major 
James's residence, destroyed his fine library, his 
elegant furniture and his garden ; and returned, 
parading the streets for some time with the 
Stamp Act printed on large sheets and raised 
upon poles with the words, ' England's Folly and 
America's Ruin'. At last Golden ordered the 
stamps to be given to Mayor Cruger and the 
common council, the latter agreeing to pay for 
any they lost or destroyed. We did not return 
to our homes until late in the night. 

*' I think the people have possibly gone a Uttle 
too far in destroying the property of Golden and 
of James. I did not take part in that. James, 
however, gave great provocation by saying that 
he * would cram the stamps down their throats 
with the end of his sword,' and that 'if they 
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attempted to rise he would drive them out of 
the town, for a pack of rascals, with four and 
twenty men. ' 

^^ At all events, we have gained our end, which 
was to prevent the use of the stamps. A vessel 
came into port a few days later, with stamps on 
board for use in Connecticut, and the boys 
boarded her, seized the stamps, took them ashore, 
carried them down to the liberty pole and burned 
them. The feelings of all grow more and. more 
bitter as time passes. I fear the result. 

All unite with me in sending love. Hoping 
this humble epistle will find you in the enjoy- 
ment of entirely restored health, I remain 
'^ Ever your faithful 

^'William." 



Capture of Ticonderoga 



The breaking out of the revolution found New 
York pecuUarly exposed to attack from the north. 
By the influence of the Johnson family, the de- 
scendants of Sir WiUiam, the Iroquois had 
espoused the cause of the English, and were a 
restless and warlike foe, ever ready to fall upon 
scattered settlements or small parties, away from 
the protection of the forts. Lakes Champlain 
and George, forming, with the Hudson river, a 
natural highway between Canada and New 
York*, and cutting off New England from the 
other colonies, were almost entirely in the hands 
of the EngUsh. The most important posts held 
by them were Forts Ticonderoga and Crown Point. 
Of these the former was better supphed with 
arms and mihtary stores. At that time it was in 
a comparatively defenceless condition, and meas- 
ures for its captures were at once taken. 

Ethan Allen, who had raised a body of men 
called the '' Green mountain boys " was selected 
as leader, and the volunteers raised especially for 
this expedition were put under command, in 

*See map on paae 63. 
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addition to his own company. A man named 
Phelps disguised himself and entered Fort 
Ticonderoga as a farmer who wished to be shaved. 
While playing the part of an ignorant rustic, 
hunting for the barber, he obtained as much in- 
formation as possible. 

In order that the garrison of the fort might 
not obtain any knowledge of the proposed ex- 
pedition, men were placed on every road leading 
to the fort to intercept all who passed. At Cas- 
tleton a final rendezvous was appointed and here 
the final plans were laid. Allen, with one hun- 
dred forty men, was to reach Ticonderoga by 
crossing the lake from Shoreham, on the east 
side, while a force of thirty men was to capture 
Skenesborough (now Whitehall) farther up the 
lake, and drop down to join Allen and assist in 
transporting his troops. 

On the eighth of May, 1775, Allen set out for 
Shoreham, when Benedict Arnold, a brave and 
daring young officer, appeared and demanded 
the chief command, showing a commission from 
the Committee of Safety of Massachusetts. Allen 
objected, but Arnold accompanied the expedition. 

At sometime before night-fall, on the ninth, 
the detachment reached Hand's Cove, on the 
east side of the lake and prepared to cross. There 
was a scarcity of boats, and, when the first light 
oi morning began slowly to streak the darkness 
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of night with gray, and the slopes of the moun- 
tains caught the first rays of the coming dawn, 
only eighty-three men had yet crossed. Allen 
was impatient, fearing least by waiting for the 
remainder of the men, the golden opportunity 
of surprise might be lost. A few thriUing words 
told his men of the danger of the attack, and 
called for volunteens. Not a man hesitated. All 
were ready. 

Arnold stepped forward again and claimed the 
command. Allen, sure of the support of his 
soldiers, refused to give up the leadership of the 
expedition. Harsh words followed and it seemed, 
^t one time, as if the whole expedition would 
be given up. At last a friend of Allen arranged 
a compromise by which Allen and Ainold should 
march side by side at the head of the troops. 

The column of attack was formed, and silently 
but swiftly they marched up the hill. They were 
almost upon the dozing sentinel at the wicket 
gate of the fort when he saw them and snapped 
his fuse at them, but it missed fire, and he ran 
into the fort, closely pursued by the rival leaders, 
with the whole command at their heels. 

Once inside, the men were drawn up on the 
parade ground, and the sleeping garrison was 
awakened by a shout. The quarters of the com- 
mander of the fort. Captain De la Place, were 
pointed out to Allen, and he amused the man by 
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a thundering rap at the door. Alarmed by the 
unusual noise, De la Place shouted: ** What do 
you want?" 

* ' Come out here and surrender your garrison, " 
was the answer. 

But half dressed the captain appeared, '*By 
what authority?" he demanded. 

'*In the name of the great Jehovah and the 
continental congress," repUed Allen. 

De la Place was about to dispute further but 
a drawn sword prevented argument, and the 
garrison was ordered to parade without arms. 
With Ticonderoga one hundred twenty cannon 
and large supplies of other miUtary stores fell 
into the hands of the Americans, who were 
sorely in need of them. 



Washington's Eetreat from Long Island 

^H The month of August, 177 ti, was a trying one 
^por all interested in the canse of American free- 
dom. Washington's amiy, numbering about 
seventeen thousand unpaid, poorly fed troops, 
was confronted at New York by about thirty 
; thousand British and Hessian veterans under 
I Admiral and General WiUiam Howe and Sir 
^Bem^v Clinton. 

F 
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BAjtL HicUAitu I If (WE, ir^-lSH silt William EJawB, 1729-18H 

General Green, who had been assigned the com- 
mand of the American troops on Long Island, 
had been forced by a severe attack of fever to 
msign his command just when most needed, 
General Sullivan, and later General Putnam, 

ae placed in command. 

m 
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i^iK Hesb\ CLivtMjj. iT^^irm 



l^ltAKJ. rr'is \ >L I i IW-r 



On the twenty-sixth of August a force of Brit- 
ish, consisting of between twelve and fifteen 
thousand troops, was landed on I^ong Islai^H 
Early on the morning of the twenty-seventSF 
^ ^^g ^^ the attack began by the 

, ^^^^j^^^ driving in of some of the 
J^B ^^ ^^^^^ Ameiican guards by the 
^m ^^ ^^A British force. Greneral 
^t ^nm ^^H Stirhng was ordei-ed to 
^^^^H^^H^^V check the enemy's ad- 
^^^^^^^^^^^W vance and hold the posi- 
^^^^^^^^^r tion if possible. He held 
^^^^^^^ it bravely until a larger 

L,.«p STmMN« British force had gained a 

pass which was insufficiently guarded on account 
of lack of troops, captured a body of troops un- 
der Genei'al Sullivan after a brave resistance, and 
had ahnost reached his rear. Then he fell back 
toward the main body^ and finding the bridge 
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across Gowanus creek in his rear was burned by 
the British, was obliged to foixi the mai^sh at the 
mouth of the stream, iu the nsing tide. With 
half his troops he remained to meet the enemy, 
charging again and again upon theii' ranks until 
the fii*st division had been protected in crossing, 
then fell back, but was captured, Washington 
had crossed over to Brooklyn, but could send no 
relief to the captured troops, as the enemy 
threatened the main body. 
An almost constant rain during the twenty- 
eighth and twenty-ninth 
prevented any movement 
by either army. Late in 
the afternoon of the 
twenty-ninth a council of 
war decided to abandon 
Long Island and retreat to 
New York city, Washing- 
ton had anticipated the 
a«oB«B WAaHiwoTON, JT33-17W necessity for thie move- 
Hient, and had obtained all the boats of every 
feind to be found on Manhattan Island. By eight 
CD^clock they were collected at Brooklyn ferry. 
■^Xhe troops had been informed earher iu the 
s,fternoon that re-inforcements were expected 
:Crom New Jersey, and so did not expect the 
*iovement* The sick had been eent to New 
^ork earlier on the plea that thek ojvi^stet^^'fe^^ 
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Alexander ^ftDo^oALL, 



needed for the troops. The night was dark, 

a violent storm of wiizx 
and rain set in, makir&j 
the passage difficult aac 
dangerous, McDougall^s 
Y/ho had been givem 
charge of ti'ansportation, 
decided that it would be 
imposBible to transport the 
army in the t^eth of the 
storm, and set out to iu: 
form General Washington of the fact. He failed 
to find Washington, so continued the work as 
best he could. Slowly battling their way with 
the wave 5 that threatened their immediate de- 
struction, the boats carrying the first detach- 
ment succeeded in making their way across the 
bay to New York. On account of the gale, the 
sail boats were useless, and only the row boats 
couJd be used. They returned for another de- 
tachment. M 
Al)out eleven o'clock the gale died away aW 
the sky cleared somewhat, threatening to make 
the night clear enough to expose the movement 
to the British. Soon a fresh southwest breeze 
S]jrang up, rendering the sail-boats of use 
the passage easy and expeditious. 

All night long the boats passed and repasses! 
mtb tJia/i' precious freight. Aji unusual noise* 
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the accidental report of a gun, the gleam of a | 
lantern, might have exposed the whole moye- 
Tiient to the enemy and destroyed the army, 
America's hope. But all night long the British ^ 
simnbered on, undistarbed by the thought that 
the army which they hoped to capture on the j 
morrow waa fast shpping from their grasp. 
Once a blunder was made which might have^ 
been fatal General Mif- 
flin had been stationed) 
with six regiments to 
cover the retreat and oc- , 
cupy the works to the! 
last. By mistake one of] 
Washington's aids 
brought the oi-dei^s about 
two o'clock in the morn- 

the ferry. The retreat was begun, and the troops 
were all on their way, when Washington came 
upon them in the darkness. '* A dreadful mis- 
take 1 '' he exclaimed, and the men marched back 
to their posts* The British, fortunately, were 
still unsuspicious^ and, in the words of the his- 
torian Gordon, * ' Providence further interposed 
in favor of the retreating army, by sending a 
thick fog about two o'clock in the morning i 
which hung over Long Island, while on the Newj 
York side it was clear.- ' 
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About sunrise the remainder of the troops, and, 
last of all, the commander-in-chief, followed, 
reaching the New York side in safety. Thus did 
the God of liberty protect those who were to aid 
in preserving a free and independent nation, on 
the soil made sacred by the sufferings of those 
who had fled from the persecutions of the old 
world to the freedom of the new. 



Burgoyne's Surrender 



Late in October of the year i777, a small 
group were gathered about the fireplace of a 
comfortable log cabin near Albany, A cold 
wind made the fire in the fli'eplace cheery and 
inviting. The company about the &ve consisted 
of several children; two women, one evidently 
the mother of the other; and an old man reclin- 
ing on an old wooden settle, drawn up before the 
bright blaze. The bandaged limb proclaimed 
that the man had been wounded. 

In compliance with repeated requests from 
the children, at last the 
old man said: ^' Yes, chU* 
dren, I'll tell ye all about 
the battles and how I 
canie to get these ugly 
bullet wounds. You see 
when your father and I 
started out the first of 
August in response to 
General Schuyler's urgent 
call for troops, we set out for Fort Edward, We 
found the camp in a very confused condition. 
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Moigan's splendid riflemen, which, with twc 

other brigades and some stores, Washingtoi 
had sent from his own army, though he could ill" 
spam them, A mold and Lincohi of Massachu- 
setts, and vokmfceers from New York and Nei 
England had ariived, making a strange mass ol 
troops. 

'* Burgnyne with his fine large army, ahundanl 
stores, and Indian alliesj 
had had a sort of trium- 
phant procession down" 
Lake Ch am plai n, h a d^ 
captnred Fort Ticonder 
;^a, which Schuvler and" 
all the Ameiicans had 
thought inpregnable, and 
had reached the head ol 
the lake. As Schuyler" 
retreated he felled trees, burned bridges* tore tip 
the roads, drove off the cattle, and did every- 
thing in his power to I'etard the march of th€ 
enemy. 

'* When we reached the army it was at Vs 
8chaick's, where the Mohawk flows into the 
Hudson^. The army was pretty well discoiir-' 
aged but some news from two different sources 
cheered us up somewhat. Burgoyne had sent 
force of eighteen thousand British regularsJ 




Jitus ItrrHfeUtTNK., IttlVlTp^J 



* Sinv t lif i'Uy ty! L'obtMts. 
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TorieSj Canadians^ and Indians commanded by 





JUrutt St. Leoeh, 1732- 1 rS0 Sm JOHN -lOHN^fW, 1742-1813U 

Colonel St. Leger and Sir John Johnson, son of 
William Johnson, up the St. Lawrence to Os- 
wego, thence down the Mohawk with orders to 
captum Fort Schuyler. This expedition, we 
learned, had failed, although it seemed at one 
time as if the ambush of a force of Americans 
ixnder General Herkimer, which had been sent 
to reheve the fort, meant the total defeat of all 
efforts to hold the valley and prevent St. Leger^s 
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joining Burgojrne. A force sent out by General 
Schuyler web successful in driving St. Leger 
back to Canada, and we felt no fear from that 
quarter. 

''Then came the eheeiing news that Genei^al 
Stark had captured Colonel Baurae and one 
thousand troops which had been sent out to 
capture our stores at Bennington in the Hamp- 
Bhire Grant. We began to cheer up and recruits 
came in more rapidly. 

''Just at this General Gates was given the 
supreme command by congi'ess, and our brave 
General Schuyler was deprived of the fruits of 
what he had accomplished with so much diffi- 
culty. Although he felt hurt about it, he was 
generous and patriotic and gave his plans for 
the campaign freely to Gates. 
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Horatio Gates, 1T2S-1SU6 



** On the twelfth of September we moved 
camp and took up a position at Bemis Height 
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TdAPDEri Kosciusko 
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Arnold and Kosciusko selected the site, and 
Kosciusko strengthened it by a line of i-edoubts 

and breastworks. We 
were directly in the line of 
Burgoyne's march to Al- 
Irmy, On the eighteenth 
I here was some skirmish- 
ing. The next morning 
the fight began in earnest. 
Arnokrs brigade was first 
to see heavy fighting^ but 
■ifl-isn i^ gQQjj became general, 
The uneven giound and woods in front made it 
possible for each army to a{>proach within easy 
mnge. We had no artillery, but the enemy had 
four cannons. These were, for some time, the 
centre of attack. Again and again we captured 
these guns, but were forced back. I myself saw 
Tom Haines of Concord sit astride the muzzle 
of one of those cannons and kill two regulars 
with his bayonet before a bullet struck him 
down. At sunset both armies ceased firing, 
and we withdrew to our fortified line. Thus the 
day ended in a drawn battle, but Burgoyne's 
advance had been checked. 

''Nearly three weeks passed before either 
party did anything. We were receiving recruitSj 
while the Englisli were becoming weaker day by 
day* Burgoyne was waiting for help from 
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Clinton, who, you know, came up as far as 
Esopus, burned it, then returned to New York. 

''Finally Burgoyne saw that, as his stores 
were giving out, he must do something and that 
quickly. He ordered an advance and tried to 
turn our left. Morgan's riflemen prevented this, 
and the battle was joined all along the line. In 
less than an hour we had the advantage. At 
this time Arnold, who, on account of a personal 
quarrel with Gates, had been removed from his 
command, could no longer resist the temptation 
to be in the thickest of it, and dashed upon the 
field. He joined his old division, in which your 
father and I were fighting, and assumed com- 
mand, carefully avoiding the aide whom Gates 
had sent to recall him. Here, there, everywhere 
where the fight was the thickest, Arnold could 
be seen on his large black horse, and wherever he 
called, ' Come on boys ! ' we were not slow to 
follow. With a cheer all rushed after him 
wherever he led. At dusk the red-coats retreated 
to their intrenchments, but even then Arnold 
and Morgan followed them, and, breaking 
through the line, forced the Hessians who held 
it to abandon their position. 

''Just as he was charging through the sally- 
port in this last attack Arnold was wounded. I 
was close behind, and as I pressed forward to 
his assistance^ a bullet from the rifle of a Hes- 
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fiiaxi struck me and I fell. A little later I was 
carried from the field, knowing the enemy 
thoroughly beaten. 

^ ^ The next night Burgoyne retreated to Sara- 
toga. Our army followed, sur- 
rounding the British completely, 
and cutting off their line of re- 
treat. Without supplies and 
outnumbered by our army, he 
was forced to surrender on the 
seventeenth. It was a fine sight, 
I can tell you. Our army was 
drawn up that morning in a 
field, and the whole British 
Monument on Bemis army, nearly six thousand 

Heights. From Bar- . t_ j i. j» j.-l • 

keen's Geography of the strong, marched out from their 
Empire state, p. 103. camp and stacked arms. Bur- 
goyne presented his sword to Gates, saying that 
the fortunes of war had made him Gates's pris- 
oner. We gained some mihtary stores, but, 
more than that, have prevented the junction of 
Burgoyne and Clinton, and the cutting off of 
New England from the other colonies." 

*' But, Grandpa, what is to become of the Eng- 
lish troops? " asked a Uttle fellow seated on the 
floor, nestling his head against his mother's knee. 

*' They are to be sent back to England on con- 
dition that they will not serve again during the 
^ar, I think." 
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*' It is time all you children were in bed no 
said^the mother. ''If you are up too late, 
will not be ready to get up early in the mon 
for the milking." 



The Capture of Stony Point 



During the early part of the summer of 1779 
the British under CUnton had ascended the Hud- 
son River and captured the forts at Stony Point 
and Verplanck's Point, opposite, completing the 
unfinished fortifications at the former place, and 
furnishing both with arms and garrisons. Wash- 
ington believed Clinton's ultimate object was the 
seizure of the forts in the Highlands, and the 
ferries affording communication between New 
England and the southern colonies. It was de- 
sirable that these points should be re-captured, 
both because of their own importance, and be- 
cause in this way Clinton, who had just returned 
to New York with the purpose of invading New 
England, could be kept from sending his troops 
so far away with an active enemy in his rear. 

It was a dai-ing undertaking, and Washington 
selected for it a man renowned for his diashing 
bravery, General Wayne, often called ' ' Mad 
Anthony". 

On July 15, the troops which were put under 
the command of Wayne for the expedition 
started from Sandy Beach, fourteen miles away, 

(95) 
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and at eight o'clock in the evening reached the 
rendezvous, foot-sore and weary. 

The fortress of Stony Point was a headland 
projecting into the river and cut off from the 
mainland by a morass. A causeway was the 
only means of crossing this. The approach on 
the land side was further protected by two rows 
of abatis. 

Wayne was fortunate in being able to obtain 
a guide who was provided 
with the countersign, a 
negro slave belonging to 
^^^^r^^m Colonel Lamb, who was 
l1 .^^ 'I an ardent whig residing 
in the neighborhood. 
Pompey was accustomed 
to go to the fort with 
cherries and berries for 
ANTHONY waynk. 1745 17W5 sale, aud since the begin- 
ning of the season for hoeing corn, had not been 
allowed to go during the day, and therefore had to 
make his trips at night, and was supplied with 
the countersign. 

The Americans started about eleven o'clock 
with P()m])ey and two strong men disguised as 
fai'nieis in advance. So dark was the moonless 
night that the troops were obliged to put pieces 
of white paper on their hats in order to distin- 
guish one another. Whew \v^ \^^cX\feftL \3w^ -fisst 
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^utinel to the west of the causeway, Pompey 
stopped and entered into a conversation with 
him, and while his attention was thus engaged 
the negro's two companions seized and gagged 
him. The sentinel at the causeway was secured 
in the same way, and as soon as the tide had 
ebbed sufficiently, the troops crossed over to the 
foot of the western declivity of the promontory, 
unobserved by the'British. The little band was 
then formed into two columns, one of one hun- 
dred and other of one hundred fifty volunteers, 
and with fixed bayonets pressed forward, pre- 
ceded by an advance guard of twenty men to 
remove the abatis and other obstructions. They 
were ordered to use only bayonets in the attack, 
and any officer seeing a man aim his musket was 
to cut him down. 

One column advanced toward the fort from 
the north and the other from the south. Silently 
they approached until they were at. the foot of 
the hill, within pistol shot of the pickets upon 
the heights, when they were discovered and a 
skirmish ensued. The garrison was aroused and 
the cry, ''To arms! to arms!" the rattle of 
musketry, and the roar of cannon sounded forth 
upon the night air. 

During the time which elapsed while the 
Americans were climbing the hill, some of the 
British shouted, ' ' Come on, ye rebels ! • ' " Don't 
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be in such a hurry, my lads, we'll be with you 
presently," was the reply from the column ad- 
vancing in the face of a murderous fire from 
above. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Fleury first scaled the 
ramparts and tore down the British fiag. His 
column closely followed him. Wayne, struck 
down from a wound from a musket-ball ex- 
claimed: ''March on! Carry me into the fort, 
for I will die at the head of my column." For- 
tunately the wound was not as severe as he at 
first thought, and he soon recovered. 

In less than half an hour from the firing of 
the first shot, the fort was completely in the 
hands of the Americans, with o^er five hundred 
prisoners, fifteen cannon, and a large quantity 
of military stores. The American loss was fif- 
teen killed and eighty-three wounded, while the 
British had sixty- three killed. 

At two o'clock in the morning of the sixteenth 
of July, Wayne sent General Washington the 
following despatch: '' The fort and garrison, 
with General Johnston are ours. Our officers 
and men behaved like men determined to be 
free. " In a subsequent despatch he said : ' ' The 
humanity of our brave soldiers, who scorned to 
take the lives of a vanquished foe when caUing 
for mercy, reflects the highest honor on them, 
and accounts for the few oi t\ve ^x^^\xrj killed on 
ihls occasion, ' ' 
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The value of this victory on the spirits of the 
Americans and in inducing CUnton to postpone 
indefinitely a movement upon Connecticut, as 
Mrell as the advantages derived from the military 
stores captured, can hardly be overestimated. 
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Arnold's Treason 



Benedict Arnold had been known throughout 
the Revolution as one of the bravest oflficers of 
the American army, but unquestioned as was 
his bravery, there were many who had serious 
doubts as to his patriotism. While stationed in 
Philadelphia he had married Mids Shippen, a 
beautiful young tory, and had made many friendft^ 
among the partisans of the king. He had lived_ 
luxuriously and beyond his means and was ac — 
cused of using the continental funds dishonestly^^ 
to pay his own enormous debts. For this anSH 
other charges he was tried and sentenced to b^3 
publicly reprimanded by the commander-in^ — 
chief. Few could have done this as delicately 
as did Washington, but it left its sting behindi^ 
and probably strengthened a resolution which h.e 
had previously entertained of espousing, the 
cause of the British. 

When in 1780, he applied for and obtained the 
command of West Point, the most important 
fortification on the Hudson, he had already been 
in communication with Sir Henry CUnton, com- 
mander of the British forces in New York, for 
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about eighteen months. To ClintoD, Arnold had 
1 given much vahiable informationj and without 
disclosing his identity, convinced Clinton that 
he was an officer of high rank. 

When he received command •of West Point he 
desired an interview with Clinton, or some one 
authorized to act for him. To this request Clin- 
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ton acceeded and sent Major John Andre to meet 
Arnold and arrange the details of the nefarious 
plot. Arnold tried for several days to get Andre 
within the American lines as John Anderson, 
merchant. Andre was prevented hy the hazard 
of the undertaking, and the certainty of being 
arrested and executed as a spy if discovered. 
Just at this time Washington had gone to confer 
with hifi Fmnch allies at Hartford, and delay 
would be dangerous, as Washuigton's plans 
might change, and unforeseen obstacles arise, 
Arnold made an attempt to meet Andv^^t at 
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Dobbs Fern , but was fired upon l)y the guai-dl 
boats and obliged to give up the undertaking. 
Ad die then pushed on to the '' Vulture '', a Brit- 
ish man -of- war lying just above Sing Sing. Af tei 
communicating his presence to Arnold, he wi 
taken, on the night of September 2 1st. b; 
Joshua Smith, a man sent by Arnold, to the wes 
bank of the Hudson, and landed at the foot of a 
hill called Long Clove Mountain, about two miles 
below Haverstraw. 

There the traitor was waiting, concealed in thi 
thick bushes. There in the darkness the co] 
spirators discussed theii* dark plans. Dawn a] 
proached and the conference was not yet ended' 
Although Andie had been ordered by Clinton no 
to enter the American lines, assume a disguisi 
or take any papers, he reluctantly consented 
accompanying Arnold to the house of Smith ,^ 
four miles distant Just after they arrived 
there, the Americans opened fire on the Vulture, 
and obliged her to drop down the river, cutting 
off Andre's escape in that direction. 

During the morning the plot was complei 
and Andre, though against orders, took papei 
explanatory of the militaiy condition of We 
Point- He placed these in his stockings, ex- 
changed his uniform for citizen's clothing belong- 
ing to Smith, and, supplied with a pass signed 
by Arnold, at nightfall set out on horseback for 
the Engbsh lines, accompanied b^ 'Sttixtk. 
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Aftei' crossing King's Ferry and starting by 
the road toward White Plains, Smith left Andre 
to proceed alone. It had been reported the 
night before that British marauding parties, 
who infested the country above New York, were 
on the Tarrytown road, and wishing to fall in 
with them, Andre took that direction. Riding 
along through the forest about half a mile above 
Tarrytown, Andre came Buddenly. about noon, 
upon a iiarty of thme continental soldiem, John 
Paulding, Isaac Van Wart, and David Williams. 
(See frontispiece. ) 

As he approached, Paulding rose, presented his 
firelock, and asked Andre which way he was 
going. Thinking the men must be some of the 
cowboys he sought, he replied; ''Gentlemen, I 
hope you belong to our party." 

t^' Which party?" asked Paulding. ^ 

"' The lower party," was the answer, fl 

Paulding replied that he did. ^ 

* " I am a British officer out on particular busi 
ess," continued Andre, "and I hope you will 
not detain me a minute." 

Upon hearing this assertion, Paulding ordered 
liim to dismount. Andre saw he had made a 
mibtake. ''My God!" he exclaimed, "I must 
do anything to get along," and showed his pass 
from Arnold, adding as he did soi "By your 
stopping me^ you will detam W\fe ^%\v^-^^^ 
busineRS. " 
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" I hope," replied Paulding, " you will not be 
offended; we do not mean to take anything 
from you. There are many bad people going 
along the road. Perhaps you may be one of 
them. Have you any letters with you ? " 

Andr6 answered ''No". He was taken into 
the bushes and searched for papers. Three 
packets were discovered in each stocking, some 
of them in the handwriting of Arnold. 

" This is a spy," said Paulding. 

Andr^ asked if they would let him go for a 
hundred guineas. 

"Not for ten thousand guineas," cried the 
the patriot. 

They delivered him to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Jameson, who commanded the post at North 
Castle, going away without demanding any re- 
ward or leaving their names. 

Andre was confined in Old Salem, yet, strangely, 
given permission to communicate with Arnold 
by letter. Arnold received his letter while at 
breakfast with some of the aides of General 
Washington, who was on his way back from 
Hartford and was engaged in examining the 
river fortifications. Retaining his self-posses- 
sion, he excused himself, saying he must attend 
at once to some urgent business across the river, 
went to his wife's room, told her he was dis- 
covered and must flee for \\\9» Me, and, leaving 
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her in a faint, kissed his infant sou, jumped on 
his horse, and rode to the river. There he got 
into his harge and was rowed down the river to 
the Vulture. Washington arrived soon after 
his escape and immediately took steps to pre- 
serve West Point. 

Andr^ wrote a letter to General Washington 
in which he escused himself for having been 
'* betrayed into the vile condition of an enemy 
in disguise/' and added, '' The request I have to 
make to your Excellency, and I am conscious I 
address myself well, is that, in any rigor poHcy 
may dictate, a decency of conduct toward me 
may mark that, though unfortunate, I am^ 
branded with nothing dishonorable, as no motive 
could be mine but the service of my king, and 
I was involuntarily an im poster." 

Andre was, throughout the whole affair, 
ti-eated with a delicacy and kindness in striking 
contrast with the treatment received from the 
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British by Nathan Hale. He was conveyed to 
the headquarters at Tappan and then tried by a 
court of which Lafayette, of the French army, 
Steuben, from the staflf of Frederick II of Prus- 
sia, Green ,^ and others renowned for their up- 
rightness and justice were members. The report 
was unanimous that '' Major John Andre, adju- 
tant-general of the British army, ought to be 
considered s a spy from the enemy and suffer 
death." i'he court showed its indulgence to 
him in every way possible, and he acknowledged 
this generosity in the strongest terms, even say- 
ing that '' if there were any remains in his mind 
of prejudice ngainst the Americans, his present 
experience V lUst obliterate them.-' 

Clinton did everything possible to gain the free- 
dom of Andre, offering everything in his power 
except the exchange for Arnold which his sense 
of honor forbade, and demanding his release as 
one who had been protected by '' a flag of truce 
and passports granted for his return ". 

In his reply to Chnton, Washington enclosed 
the report of the court which had tried Andr6 
and observed that " Major Andr^ was employed 
in the execution of measures very foreign to 
flags of truce, and such as they were never 
meant to authorize. ' ' 

Andre's conduct before his execution was brave 
and calm. While awaiting the time, he em- 
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ployed himself in writing letters to his friends 
and relatives, and in drawing. A pen- sketch of 
himself sitting at a table is still in existence, 
and is said to be an excellent likeness. 

He had hoped to be shot and when, as he ap- 
proached the place of execution, he observed the 
gallows upon which he was to suffer, he was 
visibly affected, but soon recovered and said that 
he was " reconciled to death, but not^^^he mode ", 
and called upon the bystanders to witness that 
'' he met his death Hke a brave man." 

After his death the king knighted his brother, 
pensioned his mother and sisters, and raised a 
memorial to him in AVestminster Abbey. Ar- 
nold received as the reward of his . eason and 
dishonor, a commission of brigadier-general in 
the British army, between six and seven thous- 
and pounds, steriing, pensions for his wife and 
children, and the opprobrium and disgust of all 
dying in poverty and disgrace. 



Battle of Plattsburg 



" I was a little girl ten years of age," said my 
grand-mother, " when the most exciting event 
of my life happened." 

" Tell us about it, grand-ma," shouted the five 
grand children drawn up in a circle about the 
fire. Chairs were drawn closer and the young 
faces put on an expectant look. 

'' I saw a battle, my dears," replied the cheery 
old lady, picking up her knitting. 

''I should like to see a naval battle," put in 
Eob, " That would be the most exciting." 

" The one I saw was both a naval and a laod 
battle," continued grandmother. 

' ' Both ? how could it be both, and where was 
it ? " came in a chorus from the excited children. 

" Get your maps and look for Plattsburg, chil- 
dren. Now, Bess, if you have found it tell us 
where it is." 

" Here it is grandma, way up in the northern 
part of the State, on Lake Champlain." 

'' Yes, and you notice the Saranac River, 
which flows for a short distance almost parallel 
to the lake shore, there turns and flows into the 
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bay, fomiing a little peninsula. At the time of 
which I shall tell you, the autumn of 1814, we 
were at war with Great Britain for the second 
tiine, and Sir George Prevost determined to in- 
Tade New York State by way of Lake Chain- 
J'fiain, as you know Burgoyne did in the Eevolu- 
Hionary war, and penettate at least as far south 
as Crown Point. In order to do this he must 
capture Plattshurg. At that time we lived on a 
farm near the town, and not far from the lake : 
in fact so near, that from a clump of trees in 
our pasture we could overlook the lake, and the 
same time get a good view of the town. 
'^ Early in September General Izard, who had 
been in command of a 
body of troops stationed 
at Plattsburg to prevent 
the British invasion, left 
the town with a large part 
of his force, to relieve 
General Brown who was 
besieged at Fort Erie. He 
left behind a small force 
AI.E3C ANDES MMoxiv i7S3-ifln ^^idev General Alexander 
^acoml). who was aided by a fleet of ten barges 
or gunboats and four larger vessels commanded 
Ibj^ Lieutenant Thomas McDonough. By appeal- 
ing to the citizens of New York and Vermont, 
Maeomb succeeded in adding thte^ t\v<5\5&'ask^ 
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volunteer militia to his little force of two thous- 
and five hundred. During the first week in Sep- 
tember we heard that Prevost was advancing 
along the shore with fourteen thousand men, 
accompanied by his fleet of four ships and twelve 
gunboats, commanded by Captain Downie. 

'' From the clump of trees in the pasture oi 
which I have spoken, we could see our troops 
toiUng on three redoubts which with two block- 
houses they constructed on the little peninsula 
between the river and the lake. It was my 
favorite occupation to watch them, and when- 
ever I could I stole from the house to watch the 
progress of the work as well as I could from 
that distance. 

'' On the eleventh of September, calling my 
younger brother, Ted, we started out to watch 
the men in the town. ' Get the shovel and let's 
make earth -works,' I suggested, and Ted broughl 
the iron fire-shovel while I got a hoe and fol- 
lowed. ' We must have a bugle call like the 
soldiers, ' I said, and hurrying back to the house 
took the tin dinner horn from the peg behind the 
door, where it always hung, and shpped slyly 
out of doors with it. 

" We played for a time making a little mounc 
of earth just at the top of the hill under th- 
trees, and putting sticks in it for cannon, pre 
lending to repel an attack from the lake, whe 
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Ted cried, ^ Look at the boats!' The little 
American fleet was diawn up in line acrass the 
mouth of the harbor, the four larger vessels in 
advance, the barges inside and opposite the spaces 
between them. Up the lake we could see the 
sails of what we knew must be the British ships. 
We watched them as they approached, and as 
they came nearer, we could see also the land 
troops. what if they should defeat our little 
army! 

''The red hnes seemed endlf^ss. Soon they 
neared the river and the cannon began to belch 
out their fire, the shots striking about the redoubts, 
hot we could not see that it did much damage. 
In the meantime the ships had approached and 
joined battle, and the rumble of the cannon on 
shore was answered by the roar from the water- 
Breathlessly we watched them. The land troops 
approached the river, and attempted to cross at 
several points, protected by the heavy artillery 
fire. The attempts were in vain, for our brave 
men fought desperately and repelled them again 
and again, 

** The conflict on the lake, too, became more 
and more fierce. McDonough himself, as we 
afterward learned, had pointed the fii^t gun from 
the * Saratoga ', which laked the English flag- 
ship * Confiance '. For an hour we watched the 
fire from the whole line, gun answering gun in 
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rapid succession until all the ships seemed ablas 
Toward the last^ gun after gun stopped its fire 

disabled. The ' Sarat 
ga^s ' whole starboard ba 
tery was disabled, and 
saw her swing complete 
around, and her larbos 
battery opened fire. Tl 
' Confiance ' attempted 
do the same but was 
successful and was soon" 
tmomah M(Uvjsf*r»it. iT83'ifti=i obliged to stHke her colors. 
The other ships which had not already surren^ 
dered soon followed her example, although mai 
of the galleys drifted out into the lake ai 
escaped, 

'' We understood l>y this time that our ra^ 
had won the battle, both on the lake and 
shore. ' Let's go and tell mamma we've beat! 
shouted Ted, but just then a barge which was 
drifting inshore caught my eye. Her rudder 
seemed to have been shot away, making her 
helpless. Soon a boatload of men in red cob 
put off from her and rowed rapidly for the shoi 
They landed just below where we were, and, 
frightened, we threw ourselves down on t\ 
ground and peeped over our little mound at thei 
*' They stopped for a moment and held a wl 
pered consultation. At last we heard one wim 
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evidently in command say: ^ We must have 
horses. Then we can ride around their Hnes and 
joined our column on the retreat. There must 
be horses on these farms around here. Up the 
hill, boys, and get them.' Just then Ted, who 
in his interest had leaned too far forward, dis- 
lodged a stone and it rolled down the hill. The 
men heard it, looked up, and we dodged back. 
They hesitated, and one pointing to our mound, 
said something about a rifle-pit and an ambush. 
Another saw our sticks which we had mounted 
for cannon, and thought them gun barrels. 
After more whispering they decided to continue 
up the hill, and with rifles presented, advanced. 
I thought of ' Gypsy ', my own black colt, graz- 
ing with the other horses in the field. They 
should not take her away ! How could I pre- 
vent it ? 

^^ Casting my eyes bout, I spied our bugle, the 
old time dinner horn, and picking it up blew 
terrible blast, thinking to scare the horses and 
make them run into the woods. The blast had 
very different effect, for the Englishmen stopped, 
then turned and fled back to their boat. 

'' Looking down over the hill, we saw them 
row hastily out toward the middle of the lake, 
as if to reach one of their own fleeing gun-boats. 
Observed by one of our vessels, they were soon 
overhauled and taken prisoners." 
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'' And where did the English land troops go 
to?" queried Rod. 

'' They marched back to Canada, my dear, and 
Lake Champlain, with its adjacent shores, was 
left in peace." 
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*^ From fair Albania, toward the setting sun, 
Back through the midland length'ning channels 

run; 
And the fair lakes, their beauteous towns that 

lave. 
And Hudson's joined to fair Ohio's wave." 

—Joel Barlow* 8 ** Vision of Columbus", 1787. 

On the morning of October 28, 1825, a flotilla 
of canal-boats was gathered at Buffalo, waiting 
for the waters of Lake Erie to flow into '' Clin- 
ton's Big Ditch ", as the Erie canal was often 
called in derision. Eight years before, on July 
4th, 1817, the first spade was struck into the 
ground to excavate for the great water highway 
from the great lakes to the Atlantic. Now the 
gigantic task was about completed, and the boats 
awaited to commence their journey from Buffalo 
to New York. The signal was given, the water 
rushed into the canal, and boom ! went a cannon 
by its banks. Hardly had the sound died out on 
the clear autumn air when the sound of another 
gun was heard to the eastward. This was the 
signal for the firing of still another, and thus 

(117) 
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from one to another the news of the opening of 
the canal was carried from the west toward the 
east, and in an hour and twenty minutes reached 
New York. 

As soon as the canal was filled with water the 
barges entered in a stately procession. All were 
beautifully decorated. First came the boat 
'' Seneca Chief ", drawn by four powerful gray 
horses. On board were Governor CUnton, to 
whose energy, foresight and perseverance the 
canal was largely done, Lieutenant-Governor 
Tallmadge, and other distinguished guests. They 
had on board two brightly painted barrels of 
water from Lake Erie. One of the large barges 
which followed was called *' Noah's Ark", and 
contained a bear, two fawns, two live eagles, and 
a variety of other birds and beasts, as well as 
two Seneca Indians in native costume. 

The novel procession was viewed by crowds at 
the villages on its route. At Rochester, where 
the canal crosses the Genesee River, a sentinel 
stationed on a boat on the river called out as the 
'' Seneca Chief " approached: '' Who comes 
there?" 

" Your brother from the west, on the waters 
of the great lakes, ' ' was the reply. 

"' By what means have they been diverted so 
far from their natural course?" continued the 
sentinel. 
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'' Through the channel of the grand Erie 
canal," was the response. 

'' By whose authority, and by whom was a 
work of such magnitude accomphshed ? " 

'' By the authority and by the enterprise of 
the people of New York ' ' cried many voices from 
the deck of the '' Seneca Chief ". 

At Albany, the eastern terminus of the canal, 
the flotilla was received by a grand procession 
and the passengers escorted to the capitol where 
great crowds were gathered and congratulatory 
speeches were made. 

From Albany the canal boats were towed to 
New York by Hudson River steamers. The 
passengers of the '' Seneca Chief ", and the 
water from Lake Erie were transferred to the 
*' Chancellor Livingston ", which took the former 
to tow and, joined by many others, moved down 
the river, amid the waving of flags and firing 
of guns. 

Before daybreak November fourth, the strange 
flotilla anchored off Greenwich village, a suburb 
of New York. At a given signal, flags were 
unfurled all over the city, and the handsomely 
decorated steamer '' Washington " conveyed the 
municipal officers of the city to the anchored 
boats. '' Where are you from and what is your 
destination?" 

' ' From Lake Erie and bound for Sandy Hook, ' ' 
was the reply. 
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The fleet was Joined by many other boats o 
aU kinds and, after receiving salutes from the 
Battery, Castle William on Governor's Island, 
and two British shipg of war lying in the har- 
bor, formed a procession and moved toward the 
sea. After passing the Narrews the United 
States schooner *^ Dolphin" approached as a 
messenger of Neptnne to inquire in regard to the 
visitors. Then followed the ceremony of the 
wedding of the lakes and the ocean. j 

A keg of the lake water was brought to Gov J 

ernor CUnton on the deck 
of the '' Chancellor Liv- 
ingston'*, Lifting the 
keg and pouring the_ 
water into the sea, th* 
governor said : * ' T h i s 
solemnity, at this place, 
on the first amval oi 
vessels from Lake Erie, 
i)i,\sitm.tstfisA-w^\m ig intended to indicate 
and commemorate the navigable communication 
which has been accompMshed between our Medi- 
terranean seas and the Atlantic Ocean, in about 
eight years, and to the extent of four hundred 
twenty-five miles, by the wisdom^ public spirit 
and energy of the people of the State of Ne 
York ; and may the God of the heavens and 
the eaith smile most propitiously on this worl 
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and render it subservient to the best interests of 

the human race, " After an address, salutes and 

usic, the procession moyed back to the city, a 

anquet being served on the steamers on the way. 
During this time a civic procession represent- 
ing all classes of New York- s citizens had paraded 

he streets with banners and music. The repre- 
sentatives of twenty-two industrial societies piled 
their trades upon platforms drawn in the pro- 
fjessioD. A printing press in one of these cars 
constantly printed and scattered the * ' Ode for 
the canal celebration ■' beginning thus: i 

I** 'Tis done! Tis done! The mighty chain 
Which joins bright Erie to the Main J 

For ages shall perpetuate ^M 

The glory of onr native State,*' ^^ 

The festivities were continued by illuminations 
and banquetSj and terminated with a grand ball, 
at which more than three thousand people were 
present. 
Thus did the State celebrate its greatest under- 
I taking. Begun at a time when the finances of 
the State were at a low ebb, it had been carried 
on and completed by New York State alone, at 
a cost of about nine million dollarSj which was 
later increased to over fifty millions by enlarging 
it. Fortunately for her, the United States gov- 
ernment refused to assist in the undertaking^ 
sdihough it would benefit t^e ^\\o\^& tlo^cNXi ^<a^^ 
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and the State has the honor and glory of carry- 
ing the stupendous project to a successful com 
pJetion, This great water highway gave 
outlet to the products of the North- Wes 
cheapened transportation to a wonderful degree, 
huilt up cities on its route, and made New York 
city what it has since remained, the great coi 
mercial metropolis of the New World. 







CMUIBTOrUER COLl^ES, 1731^-lBtf) 



GOITVEBNKITR MURRIlt^ liltg-lfilO 



It is to such men as Christopher CoUes, who 
first suggested the canal, Governor DeWitt CliU; 
ton, Robert R. Livingston, and Gouvemeur Morri 
more particularly to Clinton, that the State ow- 
this undertaking; and yet, among all who ha 
been so honored* she has never raised a statue 
the memory of the man who accomplished so 
much against such seemingly iusui^mountab] 
diflSculties. 
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THE SCHOOL BULLETIN PUBLICATIONS. 

Books for New York Schools. 

1. A Manual of School Law. By C. W. Babdbbn. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 
80a Manilla, 50 cts. ; cloth, 9l.0a 

This book has been fop twenty years the only recognized text-book on 
the subject. The present edition was wholly re-written in 1896, and brings 
the subject up to date. It includes the author's ** Handbook for School 
Trustees ", and adds all the questions in school law given at uniform exam' 
inations from the first to March, 1896, with full answers as published by the 
State Department corrected to date according to changes in the law. As 
school law is hereafter to be required in all teachers' examinations, 2d and 
8d grades, as well as 1st, this book is absolutely indispensable to every 
teacher, and hence has been put in J;he Standard Teachers' Library. 

2. Laws of New York relating to Common Schools, with Comments and 
Instructions, and a digest of Decisions. Leather, 8vo, pp. 807. 92.50. 

This is what is known as " The Code of 1888 ", and is the final authority 
upon all disputed questions. 

3. A Descriptive Geography of the Empire State. By C. W. Babdbbv. 
Cloth, 8vo, pp. 126, with 25 outline maps on uniform scale, 5 relief maps, and 

. 125 illustrations. 75 cts. 

The advance orders for this book exceeded any that have before been re- 
oelved for any of our publications. Its most marked characteristic is its ap- 
peal to the eye. Its illustrations are abutidant and typical, and its 25 outline 
maps on uniform scale, each making prominent one thing at a time, commend 
themselves at sight. No New York school can afford to be without it 

4. A Brief History of the Empire State, for Schools and Families. By 
Wblland Hendrick, a.m. Cloth, small 4to, pp. 201. 75 cts. 

This book has proved one of our great successes, more than three hun- 
dred schools having ofllcially adopted it. This subject has been made a 
part of the Regents' course of study, with special questions in the examina- 
tions, and the Department of Public Instruction gives it five counts at the 
examinations for State certificates. Whether used as a history, or as a sup- 
plementary reading-book, it has given universal satisfaction. 

5. Civil Government for Common Schools, prepared as a manual for 
public instruction in the State of New York. To which are appended the 
Constitution of the United States, and the Declaration of Independence, 
etc., etc. By Henry C. Nobtham. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 220. 75 cts. 

This book no longer needs description, as its use is almost universal. 
The present edition gives all the changes under the new constitution. 

6. A Chart of Civil Government. By Charles T. Pooler. Sheets 12 x 
18. 5 cts. The same folded for the pocket, in cloth covers, 25 cts. 

7. History of Educational Journalism in New York. By C. W. Bab- 
DBEN. Paper, 8vo, pp. 45. 50 cts. 

C. W. BABDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse^ N. Y. 
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EenlM's Brief History of tlie Empire State. 

The snccest of this work may be Judged from the fact that the last Re- 
gents' report giying the text-books used shows that the number of schools 
in which Hendrick's History is used has increased from 08 in 1891-2, when 
first published, to 162 the next year, 180 the next, 231 the next, and 268 in 
1805-6, the last reported, while two others are used altogether, and these only 
in 2 schools. Since the Regents give two counts to New York history, and 
the Department of Public Instruction gives nearly half the questions in 
American history to New York history, principals are not slow to see that the 
trend in history as in geography is toward beginning at home, and making 
first well-known that which is nearest. Here are some testimonials: 

Entered 50 in New York history; passed 42, or 02 )t of class. Think the 
book flrst-class for the purpose.— Principal «71 A. Basiett^ Richfield Springs. 

We use your History, 40 in the class. It is the best supplemetUary 
Reader lever saw.^F, L, Qammage^ Headmaster St Paul's SchooL 

Hendrick's book was used as a supplementary book in one of our gram- 
mar classes with very great acceptance. The teachers report great interest 
on the part of the pupils, and express the opinion that the book is admir- 
ably adapted to the purpose for which it was designed. It was by all oddt 
the most popular reading book placed in the hands of the c<a««.— Principal 
E, N. Jones^ Plattsburgh Normal, while superintendent at Saratoga Springs. 

Two things especially impress me in perusing this work, viz. : the im- 
portance of this knowledge to the school children of New York State, and 
the means of acquiring the same, made attractive by the clear and concise 
style of the author.— Commissioner Oscar Granger^ Tioga county, N. Y. 

What a fine work the " History of the Empire State ** isl I hope to see 
it in every school, for it is exactly such knowledge that will prove most in- 
structive to the children of our State.— ^ H Wilson^ School Ck>mmis8ioner, 
Fayetteville, N. Y. 

Mr. Welland Hendrick, a teacher of history, finding the need of a brief 
history of New York State, set about to supply the deficiency. The result 
of his labors in compilation, arrangement, and condensation is a very satis- 
factory text-book. In a compact manual of eighteen chapters he outlines 
the story of the Empire State. The descriptive matter is well furnished 
with wood-cuts, portraits and maps. In an appendix a number of well 
framed questions are given for each chapter, making the work doubly use- 
ful for the scholar and teacher. There is also an index. * * * It is really 
quite refreshing to find the maker of a text-book of the history of New 
York going at it properly, instead of hieing at once, as is usual with the 
compiler, to Washington Irving, and taking him seriously. Mr. Hendrick 
shows the sturdy qualities of the first settlers of New York, pays high trib- 
' nte to the merits of the Hollanders, does justice to Leisler, emphasizes the 
story of liberty, gives due proportion of space to the events leading to tl» 
Eevolutionary and later wars, and to the triumph of peace. The last chmp* 
ter treats of the era of centennial celebrations.— 7^^ Critic. 

C. W. BAJBDCEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Prentice's History of New York State 

The demand for a history of New York fuller than Hendrick*8 History 
of the Empire State and brought down to date has led to the preparation of 
this volume, which, it is believed, will meet the requirements for several years 
to come. It contains three times as much material as Hendrick's, and 
carries the narrative to 1900, ending with the nomination of Gov. Roosevelt 
lor vice-president. 

It divides the history of the State into eleven periods, and treats it in 
fifty-eight chapters, with six supplementary chapters on education, colonial 
families, distinguished citizens, New York in literature, the New York of 
1900, and the counties of New York. Each chapter is of suitable length for 
a single reading or lesson, has a main thought about which all that is given 
is grouped, and is followed by topical questions. No effort has been spared 
BO to arrange and present the history as to make a fixed and vivid impression. 

To this end no less than 182 portraits have been inserted, each in that 
place in the narrative where the name is most conspicuous, and each with 
the date of birth and death. These portraits include those of every presi- 
dent of the United States and every elected governor of the State, each with 
the term of such service following the date of birth and death. All will 
recognize the helpfulness of these portraits, both in giving vividness to the 
narrative, and in familiarizing the pupils with the features and the periods 
of the men prominent in New York history. Other illustrations are given, 
and abundant maps show the locality of the events described. 

In the preface the author speaks as follows: 

** While every citizen should have a general knowledge of the history of 
the State in which he lives, there are special reasons why this is true of 
those who dwell in any one of the thirteen original States. Theirs is the 
history of our country, of the formation of our government, of the develop- 
ment of those institutions which every American loves. They are the par- 
ent States from whose union were begotten the whole sisterhood of the 
nation. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

'' In all this New York has borne a most honorable and important part. 

*' Moreover, there is in her case an additional reason for the study of 
State history. Within an area<of only 40,170 square miles there is a' vast 
foreign-born population such as few other States possess. The children of 
these, educated in her free public schools, are entitled to a share in that 
honorable history which in so many native-born families has been handed 
down from father to son from revolutionary times. 

•' F^ all these young men and women, whether native or foreign-born, 
future citizens of the State, this book has been written, in the hope that it 
will help them to know, and so to love, the great State in which it is their 
good fortune to have a home." 

Cloth, 16mO) pp. 550, IIS maps* 188 portraits and other 
lUastrations, 81.50 
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Books for Teaching Greography. 

1, A Brief Geography of the Empire State, With 25 outline mapi o« 
uniform scale, 5 relief maps, and 125 illustrations. By C. W. Babdisx. 
Cloth, 8vo, pp. 120. 75 cts. Outline maps of New York for pupils' use to 
accompany tt, 15 cts. per pad of 50. 

Primary Education says of this book : " The work has several unusual 
features. The series of outline maps is designed to make prominent ont 
thing at a time. * * * There are also the unusual maps of Mineral Springs, 
Indian Reservations, and of Charitable and Correctional Institutions. The 
book is intended for the use of pupils as young as fifth grade. • • • The 
illustrations embrace the unequalled natural attractions of a State famous for 
its beauty of waterfall, mountain, and landscape. These illustrations are of 
excellent quality and tastefully arranged, and will be enjoyed by everybody 
who turns the leaves of this unique book, whether they belong to the Ihnpirs 
State or to some other part of our broad country. The book is full of unex- 
pressed State pride, and the school children of New York will feel richer im 
their State inheritance after their study of this concentrated record of the 
facts, resources, and history of a State always justly proud of its past and 
present. ♦ ♦ ♦ It is a credit not only to Publisher Bardeen's enterprise 
but to his love for his State and his recognition of the grade and quality of 
his State constituents, that he has seen and felt the occasion to bring outm 
book of this nature.'* 

2, The Oswego Method of Teaching Geography. By AxosW. Fabkhak. 
Cloth, 16mo, pp. 127. 50 cts. 

Dr. Sheldon, principal of the Oswego Normal, says in the preface: 
** The plan, the order of arrangement, the exclusion of unnecessary details, 
all seem to me very commendable. And I take pleasure in endorsing it a» 
an embodiment of my own idea as to the msthod of teaching geography,** 

3, Descriptive Geography tattght by means of Map-Brauring, By BStaBL 
WiLKiNS. Boards 4to. 

(a) Map Drawing Book of the Continents^ pp. 6(5. 75 ots. 
(ft) Map Drawing Book of the United States, pp. 89. 75 ots. 
(/j) Teachers* Edition for both the above, pp. 128. S1.5a 

4, ToiTJca^ ^tfO^ropAv, with Methods and Supplementary Notofl. BgrllML 
L. Griffin. Leatherette, 12mo, pp. 142. 50 cts. 

5, Oral Instruction in Geography. By Ejcxa L. Pabdov. Pftper, ttHM^ 
pp.29. 15 cts.* 

6, A School Geography cf Pennsylvania, By J. W. Bsdwat. Iieatber- 
ette, lOmo, pp. 98. 85 cts. Indispensable to Pennsylvania teachers. 

7, A Globe Manual for Schools. By Flavius J. Chxnxt. Paper, tfkno^ 
pp. 95. 25 cts. Few teachers grasp the possibilities of giobe^-instructioii. 

8, The International Date Line, By Hbnbt Collins. Paper, lOmo, pfu 
15. 15 cts. This is final authority on a subject often little understood. 

9, Latitude, Longitude and Time, By J. A. Bassstt. ManlUa, IQoM^ 
pp. 42. 25 cts. Makes simple one of the most difacult subjects.' 



OPINIONS OF BARDEEN's GEOGRAPHY OF THE EMPIRE STATE 

*• An effort in the right direction."'— TA^ Nation. 

" Contains all the information that is likely to be desired by teacher or 
pupil."— TA« Critic. 

"There are numerous illustrations, many of which are well chosen and 
well produced."— -S^ci«nc«. 

*' I am delighted with it. It is brimful of helpful suggestions."— Prin- 
cipal- if. A. Taft, Mattituck, N. Y. 

*' Mr. Bardeen issues some splendid books, and this is one of them. It 
is well arranged, edited, and printed, and the schools of New York are to 
be congratulated on having so good a geography."— P«»mo»'» Art Journal. 

*' I have just finished reading your Geography of the Empire State, and 
I am heartily pleased with it. I never realized that there were so many 
places and things of interest and importance in this State." — Frank L. 
MUler, School Commissioner, Schuyler Co., N. Y. 

"Bardeen's G^ogr^phy of the Empire State meets a long-felt want. It 
is just what we need to prepare for regents geography. The arrangement 
of the subject matter is up to date. Our students are more than well- 
pleased with it."— Principal James M. Grimes, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

'* Received the Geography of the Empire State, and have read every 
word of it. It is deeply interesting to me. * * ♦ I think every one who 
claims to be intelligent should make the book a study. Now we can have 
it, it seems a necessity. Every pupil of the public school should be re- 
quired to master this book somewhere in his course."— C. Ayer, Clifton 
Springs, N. Y. 

*' Local geography is deservedly taking a high rank in school studies. 
The regents make a separate requirement of geography and history of New 
York State. No better text-book can be found to give the desired inform- 
ation than Bardeen's Geography of the Empire State. Its illustrations and 
text combine to give the student a very excellent idea of what New York 
State really is."- CAflW. T. Andrews, New York Inspector of Normal Schools. 

•* This is a vigorous and enterprising manual, copiously illustrated with 
maps and phototypes. It treats of the boundaries, surface, rivers, moun- 
tains, lakes, physical features, and geology of the State, its climate, pro- 
ductions, and political divisions, and, in a novel and ingenious chapter, 
takes the student over a series of the railway journeys possible in the State." 
— The Independent. 

** Mr. Bardeen has made a geography of New York State which can be 
used by fifth year pupils as a text-book and by all folks as a work of refer- 
ence. It contains much matter not easily accessible to the ordinary stu- 
dent and it contains all that the student and average reader needs. Within 
the compass of 125 pages the author has 21 full-page illustrations, 25 out- 
line maps on uniform scale, 5 relief maps, 125 illustrations, and enough 
letter press to satisfy the most exacting. It is the best State geography we 
have ever seen and its use in the schools of New York should be m&de com- 
pulsory."— T'A^ Teachers World. 



THE SCHOOL BULLETIN PUBLICATIONS. 

Northam's Civil Government. 

What ground shall a text-book of ciTil-government cover? Shall it 
fll«al with theories or shall it deal with facts? The answer is simple— in this 
subject as in all ov\ers, the facts should come first. This is the inductive 
method— the methoo of the 19th century. When the facts are familiar, then 
the theories may be considered, but it is ridiculous for a class of youngs- 
ters to be discussing the theory of representative government before they 
know which officers are elected at town-meeting. 

To give facts is the special province of Northam's Civil Government. 
^He nrst 24 pages are kept in type, and the names of the officers are in 
every edition revised to the date of issue. For this reason the book is pur- 
chased by lawyers and supreme-court Judges because the information may 
be depended upon. When the present State Superintendent was a member 
of assembly, in 1878, he ordered 60 copies for himself and his friends; 
whereupon the democratic leader ordered 62 copies for himself and his 
friends. Even in schools that use other text-books, the wise teacher in- 
variably keeps Northam's upon the desk, and depends upon it for her facts; 
and she finds when examination comes that it is what they have learned 
from Northam that enables her pupils to pass. 

It begins with the school-district: then passes to the town, giving the 
provisions of the new town law, just gone into effect; and passes on to the 
village, the city, the county, the State, and the nation, making frequent 
comparisons and giving tables that keep clear to the pupil the correspond- 
ences and the differences in the various offices. It deals clearly with the 
judiciary, making the various steps of litigation distinct. It gives a seriei 
of 12 maps of the State, each illustrating a single feature. And finally it 
gives the latest revisions of the State and the national constitutions. 

"At the commencement of last term I introduced Northam's Civil Gor- 
ernment into a class of 28 pupils, more than half of them girls. At the 
close of the term I invited in our lawyers, politicians, and prominent citi- 
zens to witness the examination. After we had gone through the regolar 
exercises, I called on some of the prominent lawyers to question the class, 
and they did so, minutely and thoroughly. When they got through, the tes- 
timony of these lawyers was that they did not think there were ten people 
in the county outside the legal profession, and very few in the profession, 
who could have sustained such an examination so well. As for the book 
itself, I have never used any text-book on any subject in which I ooold get 
up 9uch enthusiasm. The children were proud of the information they got, 
and their parents were proud too. The people say that in the five yeejrs I 
have been at Owego, I have done no other one thing of so much importance 
to the village. They all agree that it would be a great deal better to have 
less Latin and Greek, if it were necessary in order to have more of f oob ilK 
■miction as this."— Principal A, J. Bobb, Owego, N. Y. 

Cloth, 16mo, pp. 214. Prioa 7B ote. 

C. W. BABI>££iN, Publlslier, Syracuse, N« T« 




THSSOBOOt BntLHTIIT PVBLtOATJOXS 

Books for Teaching History. 

1* A Working Manual of Atfi4ricaTh History for Tsachera^nd Btudgnis. 
By Frof. Wm. H. Macb. lOmti, pp, SS7, 
Cloth, §L00 ; maDillar, 50 oti. 

(1> It outlines the subject to 1870, 

sbowiug phases of iosUtutioJiiil life so 

a$ to revenl the organizing principle In 

eat'h, (2) It gives abundant reference 

by volumf? and page to the leiMJlng au- 

thnrltie». making tfae bcok u^ble when 

time is short ami booUn are icarce* (S) 

It g\ym orl Initial mute Hnl for siuilyat 

flr^i band, ael a original problems, in akea 

history real, and causf^a studrata to 

think, 

5, Topici anii R^fennces in United 

>s History. By Gbo. A. Whj^luis. lft«io* pp. 181- Cloth, fl.W; mn^ 

ellla, fjOcts. 

The refen.sncea are to nia|;ii^n«s fttid to worka writteu in popular ntyle, 
with the idea tbut ttm first object is to awakijn interest in the anb)e<5t. 

5. An Outline Stu^iJy of Uhtt^^ Statan SUt&ry. By Harlow Oodabdl 
liCttthere tte , 1 Bin ^ ]> p, 1 3fi. BO c I s. 

It gives (1) an outline of leading eventa; (2) dlreotfana for study ing each 
topic ; (3) a Hist of bonka for referenou; (4) a review at the oIosq of eaoh 
I ^period. 

^^^ 4. A Thnumnd Que»tU>n8 ifi American Hhtary, with full Atisi?erB, Cloth, 
^^hiut}, pp. 2-17. Price Si. 00 

^^V Thi^ work shows rare breadth of vi«w and diactlminatlon^ dealing noi 
^Biierely withe irents bnt with cansfia, and with thp sidoj-isaiies that have bo 
^^louch to do with determining the deytiiiy of a nation. 

5. HdpA in Fkdng tA« Facte of Armrimn Bintori^. By HsKtir C- Noa* 
THAM. Cloth, JfiHio, pp. urn. Priee »L0O. 
I a* Bruf YUws of U. S. HUtory. By Anna M. Jltuand. Iflmo, pp. 60^ 

SScts, 

7, Bime Question Books, No. 5, (hneral History^ and No. e^ IfnU^d JStatei 
MUUtry and Civil Govefnment. By Albert P* Southwick. Papert IBmo^ 
pp. ST, 3S, lOcts. each. 

8. Chrottologic&l Tablts. A SynobfonUtlo Arran^ment ot the Eventa 
of Ancient Bistary, By Artrcr C. JKKTTiwoa. Cloth, Bvo, ppv 138* Si, 00. 

The rang^ is from the foundation of Borne to the birth of Christ. In 
tables l-iv the student may aw at a glanoe what political events in Palestine 
or the easttern monarchieii occurred at the Bame time with thoHti of Oreelc 
I and Roman history. In tables v^ vi he raay see what stage each country hmf 
I ffwchcid at any period in !jcience, legklallon, and literature, 

L a W. BARDEEN, PiiblUher, Syracuse, N. Y. 



THE SCHOOL BULLETIN PUBLICATIONS. 

Carls aiil Cliarts for Teacliiiiii History. 

1. Historical Card»^ with Toi>i08, Qnestioni , and Referenoes on the most 
Important events in General History^ 200 cards, ^ x 6^ inches, in box, $1.00. 

These cards are designed for use in the High and College Preparatory 
Schools. 

On each card is a topic, with subdivisions and questions. On the back 
of each card reference is made to all the leading histories used in the schools 
of the country. Tho^uands of rtferences are cited. Space has been left on 
each card for additional questions and references. 

The cards may be used in daily recitations and reviews. In addition to 
the many Histories cited, a large number of books are referred to under the 
bead of ** Interesting Reading.'* Different colors are used for the several 
Historical Epochs. 

5, Historical Cards, with Topics, Questions, and References on all the 
important events in United States History. 200 cards, 8^ x 6^ inches, in box 
fl.OO. Or, 

Parti. Prehistoric Period, Period of Discoveries and Explorations, 
Period of Settlements, P'^iiod of the Revolutionary War. 92 cards, in box, 
SOcts. 

Part II. Constitutional Period, which includes the Periods of the Devel* 
opment of the States, the Civil War, Reconstruction, and more recent events. 
General Review, Civil Government. 108 cards, in box, 60 cts. 

On each card there is a topic, with subdivisions and questions. On the 
back of the cards reference is made to fifteen School Histories, giving the 
page or pages in each on which the subject is in any way treated. Nearly 
\000 references are cited. The cards may be used with any United States 
.iistory. The topics and questions are so arranged that the pupils, in recit- 
ing, must necessarily express themselves in their own language, rather than 
that of the book. Much time is saved the teacher in having the topics pre- 
pared. Different colors are used for the several Historical Epochs. 

5. A Chart qf United States History, By Noah T. Clabkb, Ph.D. One 
page, 0x12. Bach 6 cts. ; per dozen 60 cts. 

This chart gives a bhtiseye view of the entire history of our country. 
No more practically helpful review has ever been published. 

U. Conspectus qf United States History to the time of Garfield. Cloth, 
81x91 inches, on rollers. $2.00. 

6. Conspectus qf the History qf Political PaHies and the Federal Govern- 
ment to 1880. By Waltbb R. Houghton. Cloth, 4to, pp. 86, with colored 
charts, $5.00. Or chart alone, mounted on rollers, $1.00. 

6. Syllabusses qf American History. By Wklland HxMDBKfS. Papei; 
8vo, pp. 4. Each 5 cts. Per dozen 50 cts. 

Published four times a year, for the Regents* ExaminatiODS. 

C. W. BABDEEN, Publisher, Syracose, N« Y» 
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Edwards's American History (jame. 

This consists of 100 cards, each with Ave questions printed on one side, 

as in the sample shown. The 
cards are uniform with those 
of Geography Oame, and the 
manner of playing is the same. 
The variety of questions is un- 
usual, so that interest is easily 
maintained. As the answer is 
given to every question, the 
cards become not only a test 
but a means of instruction. 
Here are some of the questions: 
What president was left- 
handed ? Oarjleld. 

What president was a great 
wrestler ? Abraham Lincoln. 

Who was the first president 
not born a British subject? 
Van Buren. 

What president made no in- 
augural address ? Fillmore. 

Who was the only president 
to deliver his inaugural address 
extempore ? Cleveland. 

Who was the only president 
elected by a commission? 
Rutherford B. Hayes. 

What president learned to 
write after he was married ? 
Andrew Johnson. 

What president never cast a vote or held a civil office until elected 
president ? Taylor. 

Which was the larger before the Revolution, New York or Boston ? 
Boston. 

What was captured from Santa Anna at the battle of Cerro Gordo? 
His cork leg. 

Of whom did General Grant say '* I rank him with Napoleon, Frederick 
the Great, and the famous commanders of history ? Philip H. Sheridan. 

In what battle was a tablecloth raised for a white flag ? Surrender of 
Detroit, 1812. 

Who of President Hayeses cabinet was a member of the opposite party ? 
Postmaster General Key. 

To whom did Franklin say, '* We must all hang together or we shall all 
hang separately ?" John Hancock. 

The cards come put up in a neat box, and are sent postpaid for 50 cts. 

C. W. BABDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse^ N. Y. 
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What is the only war recorded 
in history in which all the yie- 
tories were on one side, and 
were gained in every Instance 
against a larger force? 

Mexican War. 

Op what President was Nath- 
aniel Hawthorne an intimate 
friend? Franklin Pierce. 

What nation presented to Amer- 
ica Bartholdi*s Statue of Liberty 
Enlightening the World f 

France. 

Who was Secretary of the Treas- 
ury during the Civil War. 

Salmon P. Chase. 

What republic applied for ad- 
mission to the United States 
during Grant's administration? 
San Domingo. 
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Topics anl References in American listorf. 

By Gbo. a. Williahs, Ph. D., Instructor in Brown University. 

This is an entirely new edition of this popular manual, with many addi- 
tional references, and reaching from the earliest times to the administration 
of McKinley. The references are largely given to magazines and to works 
written in popular style, rather than to standard histories, in the belief that 
the main point on the start is to awaken an interest. If the work is taken 
up topically with this little book as a guide to study and reading, ** that 
hateful history " may become the most delightful of studies. 

From testimonials of the former edition we select the following : 

It seems to me well prepared and likely to be very usefuL— Jfar^in B, 
Anderson^ late president Rochester University, 

I think your " Topics and References *' is an admirable little manual for 
use in our academies and union schools. In fact it would be very useful for 
any student of American history. It is full, accurate, and free from all 
political hiAA.—Ebenezer Dodge^ late president Colgate University. 

I have looked over your Topics with genuine pleasure, and I see chat 
you are doing your work in the right way. There is so much of humdrum 
work that such a method is an inspiring relief fiom the ordinary text-book 
methods.— (7 Aar{^« K, Adams, president University of Wisconsin. 

Thank you for the little book, which seems to me uncommonly well 
done. It is the fulfilment of my strong desire to see in various directions 
inch a humanizing influence brought to bear on the teaching of history in 
our schools.— (7o/. Th08. W. Higginson, Boston, Mass. 

I take a personal satisfaction in all such works as yours, for I was one 
of the first to adopt the new view of United States history of which your 
work is a type. It is hardly necessary to say that I admire your book. I 
had had it sent to me before by one of the Messrs. Holts* agents as a model 
of what such a book ought to be, and I entirely agree with him. — Prof, 
Alex. Johnston, Princeton College. 

We do not say it in the interests of the author or publisher, but for the 
benefit of the profession, that we know of no outline of historical topics 
that win compare with the above for completeness or arrangement and 
general suggestiveness to the teacher. Not only are the topics stated in his- 
torical and logical order, but copious and definite references to standard his- 
torical and literary works are given in connection with each. All teachers 
and students of history should have a copy of this work.— 7Vu« Educator. 

The first sentence in the preface of Mr. Williams's little pamphlet con- 
tains the secret of the general excellence of the publications of this pub- 
lisher : " The main purpose in printing this little hand-book has been to save 
time In my own classes that would otherwise be consumed in copying." 
Most of Mr. Bardeen's books are born in the school-room, not In the study. 
That Is a good place for a school-book to be born In. — School (Gazetteer, 
16mo, pp. 181* interleaved f6r notes. In Manilla 50 cts. ; in Cloth, $1.00. 

^a W. BABDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 



School Bulletin Publications 



NOTE.— Binding is indicated as follows : B hoards^ C doih^ L leatherette 
M maniUa, P paper. Sizb as follows : 8:416 indicates 8vo, pp. kl6; 12:893 in- 
dicates 13mo, pp. S9S ; 16:389 indicates 16mo^ pp. S89. Numbers preceding the 
binding and size give the pages in the Trade Sale catalogue of 1900 on which 
the books are described, the fullest description being placed fii'st. Books 
preceded by a dagger <t) are selected by the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for the New York Teachers' Library. Books preceded by (T) 
are specified for instruction in New York training classes. 

Books starred may be had also in the Standard Teachers* Library, 
manilla binding, at 50 cts. each. Unless expressly ordered to be sent in this 
binding, such volumes are always sent in cloth. 

A DAY of My life, or Everyday Experiences at Eton. 27 C 16:184. ... $1 00 
Ackerman (Mrs. M. B.) Review Questions to accompany Hendrick's His- 
tory qf the Empire State. 99P12:15 06 

Adams. Wall Map of the State of New York, 68x74 inches, 81 C 6 00 

Aids to School Discipline. 95 Per box 47 125 

Supplied separately; per 100 Merits, 15 cts.; Half Merits, 15 cts.; 
Cards, 15 cts.; Checks, 40 cts.; Certificates, 50 cts. 

Alden (Joseph). First Principles qf Political Economy. 86 C 16:153 75 

Aldis (Mary E.) T?ie Great Giant Arithmos. A most Elementary 

Arithmetic. C 16:224 1 00 

American Flagrs. Send for circular. 103. 

Arabic Self -Taugrht. 72 C 12:104 1 25 

Armstrongr-Hopkins (Mrs. S.) Khetwadi Castle, C 12:401, 44 iUuitra- 

tions 2 00 

Arnold (Matthew). Reports on Elementary Schools, 1852-1888. 27 C 16:318. 2 00 

(Thomas). * Stanley's Life of, J. S. Carlisle. 36 C 16:252 1 00 

Dr.Aj'ncldofRugby,SeUe,Cli:128 75 

Aacham (Roger). Sketch qf, by IL H. Q,mok. P 16:55 16 

* Biography, by Samuel Johnson. 86 C 16:252 1 00 

Complete Works. 38 C 16:321, 273, 376, 374 4vols 6 00 

Attendance Blanks for vse under the Compvlsory Law qf N. F. (a) 
First Notice to Parents; (ft) Second Notice to Parents ; (c) Notice to 
Attendance Officer. Manilla, 4x9, pp. 100 each. Per dozen, each. 2 00 
4* t Authors Birthday Exercises. First Series: Poe, Longfellow, 
Reed, Irving, Walt Whitman, Mrs. Stowe, Hawthorne, Holmes, 
Cooper, Bancroft, Bryant, Whittier. 50 portraits and illustrations, 

72, 73 C 16:320 1 00 

*tSecond Series, Bayard Taylor, Lowell, Howells, Motley, Emerson, 

Saxe, Thoreau, E. S. Phelps-Ward, Parkman, Cable, Aldrich, 

Joel Chandler Harris. 44 portraits. 73 (! 16:459 1 00 

* Third Series, Franklin, Curtis, Whipple, Mitchell, Prescott, Thax- 

ter, Stoddard, Harte, Winthrop, Stedman, Mark Twain, Hicgin- 
son, 41 portraiU and iUuatraUons, 78 016:867 lOft 



Authors, Qame of Fireside Authors, 62 cards, with Portraits. 72....$ S5 

Toung Folks^ Favorite Authors, 52 cards, with Portraits. 72 85 

OcoTie of Poems Illustrated^ 62 cards, with Pictures .35 

BAIili (J. W.) 1000 Questkms-and-Answers in Drawing. 94 L 16:67. . . 40 

Instruction in Citizenship. L 12:63....' 40 

Ballard (Addison) Arrows, or Teaching as a Fine Art. 51 C 16:108... 75 

(HarlanH.) * Pieces to Speak. 67,660 16:192 100 

The same, Parts I and V, each P 16:40 16 

Barbara (Piero). Educational Publications in Italy. 26, 64, 40, P 8:14 . . 15 

Bardeen (C. R.) Infection and Immunity. P 8:20 25 

(C. W.) * Manual of School Law. 88, 86, 96, 101, C 16:276 1 00 

f Geography of the Empire State. 101,79,96 8:120 75 

Outlines of Sentence-Making. 70 012:187. 60 

1 Verbal Pitfalls. A manual of 1500 misused words. 46, 20, 68, 16:223. 75 

— * Authors Birthdays, Three Series. See above. 

* t Roderick Hume. The Story of a New York Teacher, 30, 21, C 

16:295 1 25 

* t Commissioner Hume, A Story of New York Schools. 31 16:210. . 1 25 

The Little Old Man, or the School for lUiberal Mothers. 65, 21 C 16:31 50 

Teaching as a Business for Men. 42, 58, 64 P 8:20 .' 1^ 

The Teacher's Commercial Value. 42, 63, 64 P 8:20 25 

The Teacher as He ShmUd Be. 42, 53, 64 P 8i24 25 

Fitting Teachers to Places. (Only in volume below.) 42, 53 

*t Teaching as a Business. The above four addresses in one vol- 
ume. 42,580 16:154 1 00 

Continuous Contracts for Teachers. C 16:48 50 

Organization and System vs. Originality. 63, 54 P 8:9 15 

The Tax-Payer and the Township System. 53, 64 P 8:20 25 

Eome Problems of City School Management. 63 P 8:16 25 

Effect of the College-Preparat{yry High School. 52, 63, 54 P 8:5 15 

History of Educational Journalism in New York. 26, 68, 64, 96 P 8:45. 40 

EducatUmai Journalism— an Inventory. 53 P. 8:20 25 

The Song Budget. 90Psmall4:76 15 

The Song Century. 90, 91 P small 4:87 15 

The Song Patriot. 90, 91 P small 4:80 15 

The Song Budget Series 'Confined. 90 small 4:250 50 

Dime Question Books of Temperance Physiology, Book-Keeping, Let- 
ter-Writing. 69,100. Each 10 

Barnard (Henry). American Journal of Education. Vols. I-XIII, XVI, 

XVII, XXIII, XXIX. Each, Half-turkey, 8: about 800 5 50 

Letters, Essays, Thoughts on Studies and Conduct. 8:552 8 50 

f Kindergarten and Child Culture Papers, etc. 8:784 3 50 

American Pedagogy. 8:510 3 50 

Military Systems of Education. 8:960 5 50 

T he EdH Labors of hyWWlS. Monroe. 36 L 16:35 60 

(H.) Oral Training Lessons. 92,490 12:136 75 

Basedow (J. B.) Sketch of by H. H. Quick. P 16:18 15 

Bassett (J. A.) Latitude, LongUude, and Time. 64, 60, 74, 96 M 16*^. . 25 

02) 



Bates (8.P.) Methods of Teachers Institutes. 69 C 12:76 $ 60 

Batfldorf (J. B.) The Management qf Country Schools. 54, 55 P 8:33. ... 20 
Beebe (Levi N.) First Steps among Figures. 61, 60 C 16:326 1 00 

PupU's Edition. 61,60016:140 45 

Beesan (Amable). The Spirit of Education. C 16:825, and Portrait. ... 1 25 

BeU (Andrew). An Old Educational Ref<yrmer. 39, 86 C 16:182 1 00 

Bennett (C. ,W.) National Education in Europe. 54 P 8i88 15 

History of the Philosophy qf Pedagogics. 26L16:43 50 

Benton (Emily E.) The Happy Method in Number. 60 C 8:96 75 

Bible in the Pnblic Sciiools, Cinoinnati case, 24:214, 233. P 50 ots. ; C 1 00 

Blnner (Paul). Old Stories lietold., 05,21316:64 25 

* Birlcbeolc (George). The Pioneer qf Popular Education. Memoir of, 

by J. G. Godard. 86 16:258 : 150 

Blaclcman (O.) Graded Songs for Day Schools. P 16:89 10 

Blaitely (W. A.) Chart of Parliamentary Sules. 68 P 16:4 25 

Blodgett (A. B.) The RelatUmqfa Principal to the Community. 5i P 8:19 26 
Boyden (Helen W.) Boyden's Speaker, For primary grades. 66 

12:192 1 00 

Bradford (W. H.) Thirty Possible Problems in Percentage. 60, 96 M 16:34. 25 
Bramwell (Amy B.) and Hngiies (H. M.) The Training qf Teachers in 

theU.S. 26 12:210 1.25 

Bremner (C. S.) Education qf Girls and Women. 29 C 12:296 1 50 

Brigg9(F. H.) Boys and How to Se-Make them. 54, 58 P 8:24 25 

Industrial Training in Btformatory Institutions. 53, 54 P 16:28 25 

Bristol (H. C.) Honesty Cards in Arithmetic. 64, 03 50 cards, 3x4>i. ... 50 

Browne (M. Frances). A Glimpse qf Grammar-Land. 66 P 8'.24 15 

Browning, (Oscar). A Short History of Education. 26 C 16:93, 49 ills. . 50 
Bryant (Sophie). The Teaching of Morality in the Family and the 

School. 580 12:154 150 

•BnclEham (H. B.) Handbook for Young Teachers. 47, 43, 55 16:152. 75 

Bnelow, von. See Marenholz. 

•Buffalo Examination Questions. 99. 1892-6, 16:318. 1896-99 

16:260, each 1 00 

Bngbee (A . G.) Exercises in English Syntax. 71 L 16:85 35 

Key to the same. 71 L 16:36 35 

BnUetin SpeUing Pads, 70 pages. Each 15 

• Absence Record. 95 L pp. 400. 11x11^ 3 00 

Book- Keeping -Blanks. Press-board, 7JiS^ pp. 28. Each 15 

• Composition Book. M 8:44 15 

' Class Register. 95 Press-board cover. Three Sizes, (a) 6x7, for 

terms of 20 weeks ; or (6) 5x7, for terms of 14 weeks, Pp. 48 25 

' (c) Like (6) but with one-half more (72) pages 86 

Bnlletin Pencil Holder, numbered for 60 pupils. 106 2 00 

Ink-Well Filler, holding one quart. 106 125 

^ — NumberFan. 64,105 Ilxl5inche8 100 

Bnmliam (W. P.) Duties qf Outposts U. S. Army. C 24:171 50 

BtirstaU (Sara A.) The Education of Girls in the United States. 29, 26 

012:216 1 00 

Bnrritt (J. L.) Penmanship in Public Schools. P 12:62, and chart 60 

(8) 



Bart (Mary E.) Bees; a Study from VlrgU. For 7th Grade Reading. 

P. 16:15 $ 15 

Butler (Nicholas Murray). The Place qf Conieniua, 88, 51 P 16:30 15 

♦ CADBT (Felix). PoH-Royal EducaiUm. 25, 26, 68 C 16:406 1 50 

CeM»r'B Oorupiraci/ qf the Helvetians. 98 P 16:20 10 

Canfield (James H.) Sural Higher Education. 52, 54 P 8:24 15 

♦ t Carlisle (J. 8.) Tkoo Great Teachers, Ascham and A mold. 86 C 16:262. 1 00 

Ctktalogne of Bare 2>ooks on Pedagogy. P24:58 06 

Trade Sale, 1900, of School Bulletin Publications. P 8:112 6 cts. ; C. 26 

Cheney(F.) A Globe Manual for Schools. 79 P 16:95 26 

•ClvU Service Question Boole. 100 C 16:282 1 50 

Clarice (H. Wadsworth). Map of Onondaga County. 81 C 48x54 5 00 

(Noah T. ) Chart of U. S. History. 8 i P 8^x12. Each 5c. ; per doz 50 

Code of Public Instruction, New York, 1888. 86, 96 L 8:1075, net 2 50 

Colored Crayon, for Blackboard, per box of one dozen, nine colors 106. 25 

Collins (Henry). The International Date Line. 64, 60, 79 P 16:15 15 

Comenius (John Amos). Orbis Pictus. 89, 88, C 8:23> 8 00 

• t Life and Educational Works, by S. S. Laurie. 88, 39 C 10:272 1 00 

SkeUh qf, by R. H. Quick. P 16:25. (See also Butler, Maxwell). ... 15 

Portrait of, lOS P 22x28 1 00 

Comfort (Georjre P.) Modern Lcnguages in Education. 62, 54 L 16:40. . 50 
— ^ (Geo. P. and Anna M.) Woma7i's EducaVon and WomaiCs Health ; 

chi^y in reply to '' Sex in Education''. 29C 16:155 1 00 

Conspiracy of tlie Helvetians. 98 P 16:20 10 

Constitutionof tlie State of New Yorlc. P 16:63 10 

Cooper (Oscar R.) Compulsory Laws and their Enforcement. 64 P 8:6. . * 15 

Craig (A. R.) Th£ Philosophy of Training. C 12:377 2 00 

Crain (J. H.) 70 Review Lessons in Geography, 79 P 16:60 25 

Cube Root Blocks, carried to 8 places. 68. In box 1 00 

Curtiss (E.) Ninety Less-^ns in Arithmetic 101 C 16:105 50 

(T) Cyclopaedia of Education. 20, 21C8-.562 8 75 

DAIiT (D.) Adventures of Roger L' Estrange. C 12:801 2 00 

Daniel (Blanche R.) Outlines of English Literature. 72, 96 C 12:102 50 

Danisli and Norwegrian Conversation Book (See also Lund). 72 C 24:128 75 

Davis (W. W.) Suggestions for Teaching Fractions. 64 P 16:48 26 

Fractional Apparatus, in box. 64 (Not mailable) 4 00 

D« Graff (E. V.) Practical Phonics. 08 16:108 76 

Pocket Pronunciation Book 68M 16:47 15 

*i The School' Room Guide. 56,55,59 016:406 150 

1 Development Lessons. 8:801 1 60 

The School-Room Chorus. 90, 92 B small 4:147 86 

Calisthenics and Disciplinary Exercises. 78M16:89 26 

♦ t De Guimps (Roper). Pestalozzi, his Aim and Work. 87, 86 12:881 .... 1 50 

Denominational Scliools. Discussion of 1889. 54 P 8:71 25 

Diclcinson (John W .) The Limits of Oral Teaching. 49, 51, 92 P 16:24. . . 15 

Dielil (Anna Randall-). A Practical Delsarte Primer. 78 16:66 60 

Dime Question Books. See Southwick. 

C4) 



Diplomas, printed to order from any design famished. Specimens sent. 

102 (a) Bond paper, 14x17, for25orfewer $5 00 

60 660 

(6) " " 16x20,'^ 25 or fewer 5 60 

60 750 

(c) Parcliment, 15x20, " 1 3 50 

Each additional copy 75 

Donaldson (James). Lecture i on Education. -26 C 16:185 1 00 

Durham ( W. H.) Carleton Island in the Jiwolution. 21 C 16:128 1 00 

miVCATIOTH as Viewed by Thinkers. 51P16:47 15 

for the People, in America, Europe, India, and Australia. 26, 27 C 8:176. 1 26 

* InteUectual, Moral, and Physical, Herbert Spencer. 47, 46, 58 C 16:381. 1 00 

qf Women. See p. 29. 

Edwards (A. M.) Graded Lessons in Language. Nos. 1-6. 69 P 8:80, 

each per dozen 1 00 

500 Every Day Business Problems in Arithmetic. 63, 64, 98 500 cards, 

1^x3^, with Key 50 

500 Pertinent Questions in Civics, with Answers. 86, 93 16:54, P. 15, II. 80 

The same, with Questions on 250 slips of cardboard, in box. 86, 93. 50 

HistmiccU Gam£, " Our Country ". 85, 93 100 cards, 2>4x3% 50 

Historical Cards. 85, 84, 93 3^x6^. 

(a) General History. 200 cards 1 00 

(b) United States Histoj-y, Part I. 92cards 50 

{c) United States History, Part II. 108cards 50 

id) United Slates History, Complete. 200cards 100 

Outline and Topic Book in U. 8. History. P8:212 50 

Outline and Topic Cards in Geography, 81 Package of 12,^5^x6... 16 

Geographical Game, " Our Country^'. 80, 81, 93 100 cards 2^x3%. 60 

Geographical Cards. 80, 81, 93 8^x514. 

(a) Part I. Physical Geography and North America. 100 cards 60 

ib) Part II. The Best qf the World. lOOcards 60 

(c) Complete. 200 cards 1 00 

* Topical Questions in Geography, with Regents* Questions 1894-6. 

79 016:211 1 00 

Bg^bert (Walter R.) Last Words qf Famous Men and Women. C 16:192. 1 00 

♦ Ellis (Edward S.) Tales Told out of School. 33016:240 100 

School History of New YorkSfate 1 60 

Kmerson (A. W.) Composition and Criticism. 69 L 16:82 40 

(U.S.) Latin in High Schools. 52,64 P16:80 26 

t Essays on the Kindergarten. 40,59012:175 100 

Evans(W.iM> A Manual of Grammar. 710 16:126 75 

FARNHAM (A. W.) t IVie Oswego Method qf Teaching Geography. 79 

16:127 .• 50 

(Geo. L.) The Sentence Method of Beading. 66 16:65 50 

Favorite Blackboard Eraser. 105 16 

t Pelkln (H. M. and E., Translators.) HerbarVs Letters and Lectures on 

Education. 40 16:800 1 75 
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Fette(W. E.) Dialogues from Dickens. 660 16:835 $100 

Fitch (Jo3hua G. ) The Art of Questioning. 60, 48, 51 P 16-^ 15 

The Art qfSecuHng Attention. 43,51 P16:43 15 

1 Lectures on Teaching^ Beading Club Edition. 46 C 12:468 1 25 

(T) Fletcher (A. E.) Sonnenschein's Cyclopaedia of Education. 20, 21 C 

8:562 875 

Foreig^n Langraag^es. See p. 72 

FowIe(Wm. B.) The Teachers Institute. 59 C 12-J288 1 00 

Fraction Play. A Game for Young Arithmeticians. 64 52 cards 2^x8^ 25 
Franck (F.) T?u German Letter-Writer, with the Forms of Polite Cor- 
respondence, and English Explanatory Notes. 72 P 16:112 40 

♦Franklin (Ben J.) Autobiography. 44C16-.241 100 

Froebel (Friedrich). t Autobiography of. 40, 86, 69 C 12:188 1 50 

t Letters on the Kindergarten. 40 C 12:881 1 50 

Portrait. 108 P 22x28 25 

The Kindergarten System, its origin and deyelopment as seen in the 

life of Friederich Froebel, A. B. Hanchmann. 40 C 12:269 2 00 

GAINES(J. T.) PrincipUs of Teaching. 54 P 8:63 20 

Gagcr (C. Stuart.) Current Errors in Science Teaching. C 16:100 50 

Geometry Test Papers, by Wm. Smith. 64 Packages of 100, SJ^xlO. ... 1 00 

Geddes (Patrick). Industrial Exhibitions. P 16:57 25 

German Self-Tangrht. (See also Franck, Hahn, Mbissnbr). 72 P 16:87 40 

GiU(.John). School Management. 46, 55 C 16-.276 1 00 

Globes. 63. Send for special circular. 

Godard (George G.) George Birkbeck, the Pioneer of Popular Educa- 
tion. 36 016:258 160 

(Harlow). An Outline Study qf U. S. History. 82, 96 L 16:146 50 

Goethe (T. F. von). EgmonU with English Notes. 72 16:140 40 

Gore (J . Howard). Manual of Parliamentary Practice. 68 16:112 60 

Gouldingr (Matilda P.) Flores : A Botanical Game. 93, 49. 48 cards, 

m^M 50 

tGowdy (Jean L. ) Ideals and Programmes. 57 16:102 75 

Gtowen (Sophia) Notes on Early Ainerican History. O 16:150 60 

Grangrer (Oscar) . Metric Tables and Problems. 00 M 16:23 25 

Grant (J ames) . History of the Burgh Schools of Scotland. 26, O 8:591 ... . 8 00 
Grasby (W. Catton). t Teaching in Three Continents. 26, 27 12-.844. .. 1 50 

Gray (Thos. J.) Methods and Courses in Normal Schools. 54 P 8:19 16 

Greene (Josephine A') Perspective. 94 12:48, 20full-page illustrations 60 

Griffln (Ida L.) Topical Geography, with Methods. 79 L 12:142 60 

Griffith (Geo.) Outline Blackboard Maps. 81. Per set 8 00 

Groszmann (M. P. E.) t A Working Manual qf Child Study. 49 16:75 60 
The Common School and The New Education. P 16:46 26 

HAHN(F.) The ChUd's German Book. 72 P 16:87 40 

Hailmann (W. N.) Primary Kindergarten Helps. 59, 40 B 8:58 75 

Sketches from the History qf Education. 26, 54 P 8:39 20 

The New Education. Vol. VI and last. 08:146 2 00 

Hall (Marcella W.) Orthoepy Made Easy. 680 16:100 75 
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Hamerton (P. G.) International Conimunication by Language. 52 C8:15.$ 75 

Hamilton Declamation Quarterly. 66 C 16:337 1 00 

t Hanschmann (A. B.) The Kindergarten System ; itsori<?iii and devel- 
opment as seen in the life of Frederich Proebel. 40 C 12-.268 2 00 

Harlow (W. B.) Early English Literature. 72 C 16:138 75 

Harris (W. T.) t Naiural Science in the Public Schools. 92, 49 L 16.-60.. . . 50 

iArt Education The True Industrial Education. 53 L 16:77 50 

Horace Mann. 36L16:50 60 

The Theory 0/ Education. 51 P 16:54 16 

The Educational Value qf Manual Training. 53, 54 P 8:14 16 

University and School Extension. 54 P 8:12 15 

Tm General Govemjnent and Public Education. 54 P 8:8 16 

Report on Pedagogical and Psychological Observation. 48, 54 P 8:6. . . 15 

Hart. In the School Poom. C 12:200 100 

Heermans (Forbes). Stories of the Ear West. C 16:260 1 25 

Hegrner (H. F.) The Young Scientist. A Supplementary Beader. 

65C 16:189. 16 illustrations. M60cts.,C 75 

*Help8 to Self -Culture. 44 C 16:241 1 00 

Hendrick (Mary F. ) Questions in Literature. 72 B 16:100 36 

(W.) '' T/ie Table is Set.'' A Comedy for Schools. 66 16:30... 15 

1 Brief History of the Empire Stale. 82, 96, 101 C 12:218 75 

Review Questions for New York History. 90 P 16:16 05 

Syllabuses of U. S. History, for Regents Examinations. 84, 99 per doz.. 50 

Hennig: (Carl V.) Anatomical Manikin. 78 M 8:18 1 00 

t Herbart (J. F ) Letters and Lectures on Education. 41 C 16:300 1 75 

Higlier Education and a Common Lan^uagre. 52 8:120 75 

Hinsdale (B. A .) Pedagogical Chairs in CoU-ges 54 P 8:11 15 ' 

Schools and Studies. 46 012:362 1 50 

Hooper (J. W.) Fifty Years in the Schoolroom, 34 16:80 1 00 

Hoose (James H.) Studies in Articulation. 45, 68 10:70 50 

t On the Province of Methods of Teaching 59 C 16:376 1 00 

Pestalozzian First- Year Arithmetic. 61, 60, 37 B 16:217 50 

Pupils Edition. B 16:156 36 

Second Year Arithmetic. 61, 60, 37 B 10:236 50 

Hornstone Slating, the best crayon surface made. 104, per gallon. . . 8 00 

Slated Paper, per square yard (if by mail, 60 cts.) 104 50 

Hoss (Geo. II.) Memory Gems. 63 P 16:40 16 

Hotchkiss (Viala P.) Lessons in Object Praving. 84, 94 L 4:82 50 

Houghton (W. R.) Political Conspectus of U. S. History. 87 18x91... 2 00 

Hughes (James L.) t Mistakis in Teaching. 44, 55 O 16:135 50 

1 How to Secure and Retain Attention. 44 1G:98 50 

* The Teacher's Critic, containing both the above. 27 16:235 1 00 

Housel (Frank B ) Method qf Introducing Test Examinations 50 

Huntington (Rt. Rev. F. D.) Unconscious Tuition. 43, 51,58 P 16:45, 15 

ct ; C 30 

Hutton (II. II.) A Manual of Mensuration. 64, 60 B 16:168 50 

INDUSTRIAL. Education. See p. 53. 

Interlinear German Reading- Book, Hamiltonian Method. 72 12:88 75 
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Irvlngr (Washington). Hip Van ^^ inkle, with Barley's lUustrations. P 16;35.$ 15 

Italian and Eng^lish Commercial Correspondence. 72 P 12:90 50 

Conversation book. 72C16:16e. 75 

Sdva-Tught. (See also Mabchbtti). 72 P 16:80 40 

JACKSON (E. P.) Class Record Cards. 95 90 white and 10 colored 

cards 50 

Jacotot (Joseph). Sketch qf, by R. H. Quick. P 1658 15 

Jenningrs (A. C.) Chronological Tables of Ancient History. 82 C 8:120... 1 00 

Jewell (F. S.) Grammatical Diagrams. 71 C 12:207 75 

Johnson ( W. D.) ScJvool Law for Training Classes. C 16 :60 50 

Johnson's Chart of Astronomy. 81 On enamelled cloth, 40x46 inches.. 3 50 
Johnston's WaU Maps. See pa«© 81. 

Jones (Richard). The Growth of the Idyls of the King. C 12:161 1 50 

JuUand (Anna M.) Britf Views of U. 8. History. 82 L 16:69 35 

KAROLY (Akin), t The Dilemmas of Labor and Education. C 12:77 .. . 1 00 

Kay (David), t Edvcationand Educators. C 12:490 2 00 

KeUer(C.) Monthly Report Cards. 95 29:^x4 Inches, Per hundred 100 

Kennedy (John). The Philosophy qf School Discipline. 51, 58 P 16:23. ... 15 

Mu»t Greek Go? 52 L 16:66 50 

Kiddle (Henry) 5,0W> Grammar Questions, with Answers 71, 96C 16:220... 1 00 

^kindergarten Essays. 40, B9 C 12:175 1 00 

Knott (E. E.) The Ready Reference Law Manual. 20, 86, 88 C 8:381 .... 2 00 
Kotelmann (Ludwig.) School Hygiene. Translated by J. A. Berg- 

strOm. 74 C 16:401. 89 illustrations 150 

. ♦t (T) I.ANDON (Jos ) School Management. 55 C 16:376 1 25 

i The Science and Art of Questioning. 60 16:120 50 

liane ( Fred 11 .) Elementary Greek Education. 26 L 16:85 50 

•tLaurie (S. S.) John Amos Comenius 38,89 16:272 100 

Lawrence (E. C.) Recreations in Ancient Fields. 12-177 1 00 

Lawrence (Isabel) Classified Reading. 20 12:435 1 50 

Lees (James T.) The Claims of Greek. 52P8:16 25 

Lessins (G. E.) German Fables in Prose and Verse. 72 B 12:68 40 

Lester (F. V.) ProUems in AHthmetic. 62, 94 C 16:101 50 

Locke (John). /^feteAr)/, by R. H. Quick. P 16:27 15 

Lowrle (R. W.) How to obtain Greatest Ben^tfrom a Book. 72 P 8:12. . 25 
Land (II.) Method of Learning Danish and Norwegian. 72 12:145 1.25 

Key 25 

Lyttleton (E.) The Problem qf Home Training. 58 12-.200 1 50 

MAC ALPINE (Neil). English- Gadic and Gaelic-English Dictionary. 

(See also Stewart). 72 012:669 3 00 

McCosh (James), f Higher EduccUUm and a Common Language. 52 C 

8:120 '. 75 

• Mace (W. H.) A Working Manual of American History. 82 C 16:297. . . 1 00 

McKay (John S.) 100 Experimsnts in Natural Science. P 16:50 16 

McMillan (Margaret) Early ChUdJu)od. 16:224 1 50 

Mackinder (H. J.) and Sadler (M. E.) University Extension^ Past, Pres- 

ent and Pature. B 16:152 50 
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* Mann (Horace). Thoughts for a Young Man. 44, 68 C 16:241 $1 00 

-S'A^teA Q/; by W. T. Harris. 86 L 16:50 60 

Maps, Rditf Maps. Switzerland. 81 11x1% $3.50; 23x34, $10.00. 

Palestine 22x35 10 00 

' — QriffiW 8 Outline Blackboard Maps. BlPerset 8 00 

Dissected Maps. United States sawn into States 75 

The Same, New York State sawn into Counties 75 

Onondaga County. 81 Cloth, 4x4J^ feet 10 00 

New TorkState. 81 Cloth, 61x76 inches ■ 5 00 

Outline Maps {6il9) 0/ New York. 79 Per pad of 50 15 

Political Maps. See page 81. 

Marble(A. P.) Powers of School Officers. 54.86 P16:27 15 

Marchetti (G.) Italian Header, with English Notes. 72 12:128 76 

Marenholtz-Buelow (Baroness) School Work-shop. 53, 51 P 16:27 15 

i ChUd and ChUd Nature. FrcBbel's Ed '1 Theories. 40, 48, 59 C 12:207. 1 50 

fMark (H. T.) An Outline of the History qf Educational Theories in 

England. 24, 28 C 12:151 1 25 

Martin (Elma G.) Stories qf New York. 88C 16:119 50 

Mandsley (H.) Sex in Mind and Education. 89, 48, 51 P 16:42 15 

MaxweU (W. H.) Examinations as Tests for Promotion. 54 P 8:11 15 

The Text-Books of Comenius, cuts from Orbis Pictus. 38 8:24 25 

Meese (John D.) Facts in Literature. 72P16-.38 15 

Meiklejohn (J. M. D ) The New Education. 40, 51, 59 L 16:47 50 

An Old Educational Reformer (Dr. Andrew Bell.) 89, 86 C 16:182. . 1 00 

Meissner (M.) Method of Learning Germxin. 72 C 12:238 1 25 

Michael (O. S.) Algebra for Beginners. 64 C 16:120 75 

* Michigan, Government Class Book of Nichols, C 16:308 1 00 

Mill (John Stuart) Inaugural Address at St. Andrews. 54 P 8:31 25 

Miller (Warner). Education as a DepH of Oovemment. 54 P 8:12 15 

Mills (C. De B.) The Tree of Mythology. C 8:281 3 00 

Milne (James M.) Teachers Institutes , Past and Present 52 P 8:22 25 

Milton (John). A Small Tractate of Education 51 P 16:26 15 

Sketchofhyn. H. Quick. P 16-.55 15 

Minutes of the International Congress qf Education, 1884. 52 C 12:4 vols. 5 00 

Missouri, Civil Government ff, Northam. 86 C 16:151 75 

Monroe (Will S.) t Labors of Henry Barnard. 86, L 16:35 60 

Morey (Amelia). Outline of Work in Elementary Language. 69 C 16:189. 50 
Mottoes for the School Room. 7x14. Per set 100 

NEW YORK Q^mtion Book, with all the Questions of the Uniform, 
State, Cornell, Scholarship, and Normal Entrance Examinations, 

to March 31, 1890, with Answers. 99 8:461. P $1.00 ; C 2 00 

JTA^^am^, Supplement No. 1, to June, 1891. 99 M 8:63 26 

The same. Supplement No. 2, to June, 1892. 99 M 8:139 25 

The same^ Supplements Nos. 1 and 2, in one volume. 99 C 8:202. ... 1 00 

* The same. Uniform only. Supplements No. 3, 1892-3 ; No. 4, 1893-4 ; 

No. 5, 1894-5; No. 6, 1895-6; No. 7, 1896-7; No. 8, 1897-8; No. 9, 1898-9; 

No. 10, 1899-1900; 97, 99,101, each C 100 
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New York Question Book, ♦ T?ie same. Questions in Drawing, 1892- 

96. 94 C 16:221. 1896-98. 16:192, SOO illustrations, each $1 00 

The same. Questions and Answers in Algebra, M 16:22 26 

T'Atf «am€, in American History. M 16:125 96 

7'he same. Art of Questioning and History of Education. M 16:48.. 26 

— The same, in Anthmetio. 62 M 16:74 25 

The same, in Book-keeping, M 16:57 25 

r^e «am€, in Civil Gov't, M. 7416:106 25 

T he same, in Geogr&iihy. 79 M 16:108 26 

The sam£, in QrsLmm&r. M 16:116 26 

The same, in Methods and School Economy. M 16:109. 25 

Thesam^, in Physics. M 16:26. 25 

Thesam£, in Physiology. M 16:101 25 

Thesame in School Law, M 16:58 26 

* State Examination, questions, 1875 to 1894. 96 C 16:402. 1 00 

* r/i« «ow«, 1895 to 1899. 96016:164 100 

The Questions in Book-keeping, with Answers. 58 P 16:81 10 

Geography qf the Empire State. 101,79,96,0 8:120 75 

msUyry of the Empire State^ Hendrick. 82, 96, 101 12:208 75 

History of New J'ork State, Prentice. 83 16:550 1 50 

SUyries of New Y(yrk,'iA.2LTt\ii. 88016:119 50 

Civil G&oemmmt qf the State of^ Northam. 87, 86, 96, 101 O 16:281 ... 75 

Code of Public Instruction. Latest edition. 86, 96 L 8:1075 2 50 

Natural History, and Cabinet Reports. Write for information. We 

have always in stock all volumes issued, and can fill orders 
promptly. The first 22 volumes of the Natural History of the 
State of New York should be in every school library. 

* Nichols (Chas. W.) Government Class-Book qf Michigan. C 16:808. . . 1 00 
Nortliam (Henry C.) t CivU Government of N. T. 87, 86, 96, 101 16:281. 75 

The (am£ for Missouri. 86016:151 75 

Flxitig the Facts of American History. 82016:300 75 

Con versaiion al Lessons Leading to Geography. P 16:39 25 

Northend (Chas.) Memory Selections. Three Series. 66. Each 25 

* i Tfie Teacher and Parent. 16:350 100 

Northrop (B. G.) High Schools. 52, 54P8:26 25 

Northrup (A. J.) Camps and Tramps in the Adirondacks. 21 16:302. 1 25 

Norwegian Self -Taught (See also Lund). 72 P 12:87 40 

Number Liessons. On card-board, 7x11, after the Grub^ Method 10 

Numeral Frames. 64 100 balls $1.25 : 144 balls 150 

OSWALD (John). Dictionary of English Etymology. 69 O 16«06 2 00 

* t PAGE (David P.) The Theory and Practice of Teaching. 67,55,590 16:448 1 00 
(Ma-y H.) Graded Schools of the United States of America. 26 O 

12:71 75 

Palmer (C. S.) Physiology Cards, for Teachers. 78 70 cards, 2^x^. ... 50 

(liay). Universal Education. 52 08:120 75 

Pardon (Emma L.) Oral Instruction in (ieography. 79 P 16:29 15 
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Parsons (James Russell, Jr.) t Prussian Schools. 28, 27 C 8:91 $1 00 

1 French Schools through American Eyes. 28,27C8:130 100 

* Patrick (J. N.) Elements of Pedagogics. 16:422 100 

Pedagogical Pebbles. C 16:96 60 

Pattee(F. L.) Literature in Public Schools. 54P8:48 20 

t Payne (Joseph). Lectures on the Art qf Education. 46 C 16^881 1 00 

(W.^.) A Short History qf Education. 26 C16:98, 49 illustrations.. 60 

Pedagrogrici^ Primers. School Management^ Letter Writing. 55 M pp. 

45,37. Eacli 25 

Penniman (Ja. II.) Practical Suggestions in School Government, bi P. 

16:21 16 

Perez (B.) T^ie First Three Tears qf Childhood. 49, 59 C 16-J295 1 50 

Tiedemann*s Pecord of Infant Life. 49, 48 M 16:46 15 

Periodicals. The School BulUtin. 16, 101 Monthly, 20-24 pp., 10x14. Per 

year 1 00 

Bound Vols. I-XXVI. C 4:200 to 240 pp., each 2 00 

TJie Hamilton Declamation Quarterly. Bound volume I. 66 C 16:837. 1 00 

The School Room. Bound volumes I-V. Each 1 50 

The New Education , Vol. VI and last. 27 C 8:146 2 00 

Perrot (( Jeo.) A r t History in t/ie High School. C 16:49 50 

Pestalozzi (J, H.) * t His Aim and Woy /;, De Guhnps. 37, 86 C 16:296. ... 1 50 

Portrait. 103,37 P 22x28 25 

S ketch of hyl^.ll.q,mc\i. P 16:40 15 

* t (T) How Gertrude Teaches her Children. 37. 36 C 16:400 1 50 

* f Letters on Early Education. 87, 86 C 16:180 1 00 

Pestalozzian Arithmetics. 61 1st Year, B 16:217. 2d Year, 16:236. Each 50 

Picl£(I)r. E.) Ih. Pick's French Method. 72 L 16:118 100 

Memoi^j, and the Rational Mean^ of Improving it, 48 C 16:193 1 00 

Pitcher (James) . Outlines of Surveying and Navigation. C 16:121, 50 

Plumb (C'has. G.) Map Drawing of New York. M 8:16 25 

Pooler (C'has. T.) Chart of CivU Government. 86, 96 P 12x18, per hun.... 5 00 

Hints on Teaching Orthoepy. 68 P 16:15 10 

Port-Royal Education. E^ traces from the principal Writers with 

History and Introduction, by Felix Cadet. 25, 26, 58 C 16:406 1 60 

Portraits of Byrant, Comeniua, Emerson, Hawthorne, Holmes, Lin- 
oln, Longfellow, Lowell, E. A. Slieldon, Washington and Whit- 
tier, 2?xC8, for framing, each 1 00 

of Froebel and Pestalozzi. 103 22x28, each 25 

m icle to o'der. See page 102. 

Preece (Mrs. Louise). Phynicid Cultute. Illustrated. 78 C 4:292 2 00 

(Mabel). Two Hearts and a Kitten. P16:ll 10 

Prentice (Mrs. J. B.) Review Problems in Arithmetic. 62, 98 P 16:93. ... 20 

Key to the above. 98 P 16:20 25 

j.'i view Questions in Geography. 79, 98 P 16:48 15 

— -(vV.II.) History of New York Slate. 83 16:550 150 

Primers of School Management and qf Letter-WHting. 55 M pp. 45, 37. 

Each 25 
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* (T) QUICK (R. H.) Essays on JEducatUmal S^ormers. 35 C 12:331 $1 00 

BAND ALL-D£BHIi (Mrs. Anna). A Practical DdsarU Primer. 78 C 16:66 50 

Bask (E ) Easy Method qf Learning Icelandic. 72 12:126 1 25 

Bedway (J. W.) School Geography of Pennsylvania. 79 L 16:98 35 

Beg:ent8 Examination Paper. 99. Per 1,000 half-sheets 2 00 

Bxamination Becord. 99. For 432 scholars, $3.00 ; 864 scholars. 6 00 

Examination Syllabus, in U. S. History. 84, 99. P per dozen .... 50 

First Year Latin. Ca^ar's Conspiracy. 98 P 16:20 10 

Questions to June, 1882. Eleven editions. 

1. Complete with Key. 98 016:476 2 00 

2. Compute. Same as above, bat without the answers. Pp. 333... 1 00 

3. Arithmetic. The 1,293 questions in Arithmetic. 98 M 16:93 25 

4. Key to Arithmetic. Answers to the above. 62, 98 M 16:20 25 

5. Ckography. The 1,987 questions in Geography, 79, 96, 98 M 

16:70 ^ 

6. Key to Geography. Answers to the above. 98 M 16:36 25 

7. Grammar. The 2,976 questions in Granmiar. 98 M 16:109 25 

8. Grammar and Key. 71, 96, 98 C 16:198 1 00 

9. Key to Grammar. 98M16:88 25 

10. Spelling . The 4,800 words given in Spelling. 98 M 16:61 25 

Entire Questions, all subjects (no answers), for years 1892-93, 93-94, 

94-95, 95-96, 96-97, 97-98, 98-99, 99-1900. 98 C 85:500. 57 Each 1 00 

Begents Selections i;i ^in«ru;an, German, French, and Spanish Litera- 
ture. 72, 98 C 16:93. J^ cents. With music, 35 cts. Each language 

separate, P 10 

Syllabus/or Examination in U. S. History. 84, 99, per dozen 50 

♦tBein(W.) Outlines of Pedagogics. 410 16:232 125 

Beinhard(A.) Neglect of Bodily Deoelopmsnt of American Youth. 78 

P 16:36 25 

Bichardson (B. \V.) Learning and Health, 51 P 16:39 15 

* t Biddle (W.) Nicholas Comenius, or ye Pennsylvania Schoolmaster 

of ye Olden Time. 32 C 16:492, 42 illustrations l 50 

Boat (Elsie J.) Helps in English Grammar. 16:16. 71, 101 M 25 cts. C. 60 

Bobinson (A. H.) Numeral School Register. 95 M 2:16 25 

Booper (T. G.) ^ Apperceptiont or'''' A Pot of Green Feathers ". 48 L 

16:59 50 

1 Object Teaching, or Words and Things. 37, 49, 92 L 16:56 50 

Bosevear (Elizabeth), t A Manual of Needlework, Knitting, and Cut- 
ting Out. 53 16:136 60 

Bousseau (J. J.) Sketch of , hy R. n. Qyiick. P 16:30 15 

Bussian Conversation Boole 72 24:130 75 

Byan (G. W.) School Becord. 95 P 58 blanks on each of 14 sheets 50 

SARIN (Uenry). " Organization " vs. " Individuality.'' 53, 64 P 8:9. . . 25 

Sanf ord ( H . R. ) The Word Method in Number. 63, 64, 45 cards 6x3. ... 50 

The Limited Speller. ^9,96L 16:104 25 

Sayce (A. H.) An Assyrian Grammar. 72 012:204 3 00 

Schepmoes (A. E.) Bise of the New York School System, L 16:32 35 
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SchlUer (J. c. F. Ton). Marie Stuart. 72 BlQ.ieS 40 

Die Jungfrau von Orleans. 72 B16:157 40 

WUhelm Tell. 72 B 16:165 40 

Der N^e al8 Onkel. 72 B 16:72 40 

School BuUetin and N. Y. State Educational Journal, Monthly, 16, 101 

P4:24 per year 1 00 

Bound Volnmes, I-XXVI, Hf. L. $2.00 each : per set 60 00 

School Room Chorus. 90, 92 B small 4:167 85 

School Room Classics. 51 P 16:40, each ,.. 15 



I. Huntington's Unconscious Tui- 

tion. 

II. Fitch's Art of Questioning. 

III. Kennedy s Phiiosophy of School 

Discipline 

IV. Fitch's Art of Securing Atten- 

tion. 
v. Richardson's Learning and 

Health. 
VI. Meikle John's New Education. 
VII. Milton's Tractate of Education. 
VIII. Von Jiuelow's School Work- 
shop. 



IX. Maudsley's Sex in Mind and in 

Education. 
X. Education as Viewed by Think- 
ers. 
XI. Pennhnan's Practical Sugges- 
tions in School Oovemment. 
XII. Dickinson's Oral Teaching. 
Xni. Tledemann's Record of Infant 

Life. 
XIV. Butler's Place of Comenius in 

Education. 
XV. Harris's Theory qf Education. 



Schreber (D. G. R.) Home Exercise for Health and Cure. 78 C 16:91. . . 50 

Selfe (Rose E.) Dr. Arnold of Rugby. 012:128 75 

S>\ivLvr*» Scholar's Register. 95 P 12:16. Per doz 50 

Shea (Cieorge). 7' he Nature and Form qf the American Government 

founded in the Christian Religion. C 16:82 75 

Sheely (Aaron) Anecdotes and Humors qf School Life. 34 C 12:850 1 50 

Sheldon (Edward A.) Portrait 103P22x28 100 

♦SherrlU (J. E.) The Normal Question Book. C 12:406 1 50 

t Shirreff (Emily). The Kindergarten System, 40, 59 C 12:200 1 00 

Skinner (Chas. R.) The Arbor Day Manual. 66, 21 C 8:475 2 50 

Songs from the Arbor Day Manual, M 8:60 25 

The New York Question Book. See New York. 

Smith (C. F.) Honorary Degrees in American Colleges. 54 P 8:9 15 

(Edward). History of the Schools qf Syracuse. 26 C 8:347 8 00 

(Geo. M.) Vocabulary to Caesar's Gallic War. 98 C 16:67 50 

(Wm.) Geometry Test Papers 64 P Package of 100, 8^x10 1 00 

Soldan (F. Louis). Grube's Method qf Teaching Arithmetic Explained 

L 12:66 80 

Song Budget, 7A«. 266th Thousand. 90Ps4:76 15 

Century,?'^. 127th Thousand. 90,91Ps4:87 15 

Patriot, TA^. 159th Thousand. 90,91 Ps4:80 15 

Budget Music Series, including all the above. 90 C 8 4:248 50 

Gymnast, The. 78,90016:160 50 

Songs from Arbor Day Manual. 90 M 8:60 25 

of the Lyceum League. 90 L 4:48 20 

(T) Sonnenschein's Cyclopaedia qf Education. 21 O 8:562 3 75 

Sornberger (S. J.) Normal Language Lessons, 71 B 16:75 60 
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Soathwtok (A. P.) Twenty Dime QuMtian Books^ with full answers, 

notes, queries, etc. 98, 100 P 16:40. Each $ 10 



Blementary Series 

3. Physiology. 73 

4. Theory and Practice. 

6. U. 8. History and Civil Gov't. 88 
10. Algebra. 

13. American Literature. 72 

14. Grammar. 71 

15. Orthography and Etymology. 68 

18. Arithmetic. 62 

19. Physical and Political Geog. 61 

20. Reading and Punctuation. 
•The 10 in one book, C $1.00 



Advanced Series 

1. Physics. 73 

2. General Literature. 72 
5. General History. 82 

7. Astronomy. 

8. Mythology. 

9. Rhetoric. 

11. Botany. 

12. Zoology. 

16. Chemistry. 

17. Geology. 

•The 10 in one book, C $1.00 



Extra numbers, edited by C. W. Bardeen. 21. Temperance Physi- 
ology; 22. Book-Keeping ; 23. Letter-Writing, 69, 100. Each 10 

Southwick (A. P.) Qu^zzism. Quirks and Quibbles from Queer Quar- 
ters. P16;25 35 

A Quiz Book of Theory and Practice. C 12:220 100 

Spanish and English Correspondence. 72 P 12:109 50 

Conversation Book. 72 C 16:160 75 

Self-Taught. 73 P 16:84 40 

• t (T) Spencer (Herbert). Education. 47, 46, 58 C 16:331 1 00 

Spinoza (Benedict de). On the Training of the Intellect. 48 12:162 ... 1 00 

* Standard Teachers* Library. 19 Includes all those starred. 

•Stanley (A. P.) Life of Thomas Arnold. 25 C 16:252 1 00 

Stanton (Th.) The Woman Question in Europe. 29 C 8:496 3 50 

t State £dacatlon for the People. 26C 8:176 1 25 

Steven, (Wm.) History of the Edinburgh High School. 26, 27, 52 C 16:590. 2 00 
Stewart (Alex). Elements cf Gaelic Grammar (See Macalpinb). 72 C 

16:20(« 1 00 

StUweU (Lamont). Practical Question Book. C 12:400 1 50 

Stone (Isaac). The Teacher's Examiner. C 12:214 75 

Straight (H. H.) Aspects of Indtistriai Education. 68, 54 P 8:12 15 

Swedish Conversation Book. 72 016:142 75 

Swett (John). Manual of Elocution. C 12:300 1 50 

Syllabus of the Regents' Examinations in U. S. History, for each exam- 
ination. 84, 99P 16:16 05 

TARRING (C. J.) Practical Elementary Turkish Grammar. 72 C 12:214. 2 00 

* t Tate (Thos.) The Philosophy of Education. 46 C 16:400 1 50 

Taylor (H. L.) Union School Record Cards. 5x8 inches. Per hundred.. 2 00 

♦ Teacher's Critic, containing in one volume Hughes's Mistakes in 

Teaching, Skud How to Secure Attention. 440 16:235 100 

♦Teacher** Ooide to Correct Speech, containing in one volume 
Hoose 's St u dies in Articulation and Bardeen*s Verbal Pitfalls. 45 
16:293 100 

♦ tTeacher*8 Mentor, containing in one volume Huntington's Uncon- 

scious Tuition, Buckham's Handbook for Young Teachers, and 
Fitch's Art of Questioning and Art of Securing Attention. 43 C 16.-274 1 00 

* Teaching as a Business. See Bardeen. 42 O 16:186 1 OO 

Thimm (F.) Manual of Conversation, in Four Languages. 72 P 16:226. 60 
f T^ Literature qf Germany. 72 12:264 100 
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Thomaa (Flavel S.) University Degrees. 64P16:40 $ 15 

\ A Dictionary qf University Degrees, C16:100 100 

Thousand Questions in 27. /S'. .&{«tory. 82 C 16:200 100 

TYkoviS^t% from Earnest Women. P 16:36 16 

Thringr (Edward). Addresses, with Portrait. C 16:208 1 00 

Thurber (Sam'l). English Routine in Schools. P 16:28 16 

Tiedemann (D.) Hecord <tf Infant Life. 51 P 16:46 16 

Tillinghast ( Wm.) The Diadem qf. School Songs. 90 B s 4:160 60 

Turkish Self -Taught (See also Tarring). C 72 12:144 1 25 

Twining (Thos.) Technical Training. C 8:457 8 00 

UNDERWOOD (L. M.) Systematic Plant Record. M 4:52 80 

Uniform Kxamination Paper, for Commissioners. 500 sheets 2 00 

Examination Questions. See New York. 

VAN WIE (C. B.) Outlines in U. S. History. 16:40 and map P 15 cts., C 30 

Development Helps. L 16:100 60 

■ Methods in Common Branches. 59 16:197 75 

t Vincent (John II.) A Study in Pedagogy. C 12:73 76 

VlachoscA.) Method of Learning Modern Greek. 72 C 12:144, $1.25; Key. 26 

WEAVER (E. W.) Pictures in Language Work, 69 C 8:110 50 

Welch (Emma). Intermediate Arithmetic Problems. 62 C 16:172 60 

Key to above, C 16:30 60 

Wells (C. R.) Natural Movement Series qf Writing Books. 94 Nos. 1, 2, 

per dozen 84 cts. Nos. 3-0, per dozen 96 

Manual of the Movement Method in Writing. 94 P 4:44. Illustrated. 25 

A Lettson on Arm Movement in Writing. P 8:32 25 

(W. II.) The Graded School. 92,49 12:200 100 

Wheatley (Wm. A.) German Declensions Made Easy. 72 P 163M 15 

Wickersham (J. P.) School Discipline as a Factor in the School-room. 

58 L 1G:50 50 

Wilkin (Eva). Map Drawing Book qf the Continents. 79 B 4 :48 75 

Map Drawing Book of the United States. 79 B 4:87 75 

Descriptive Geography taught by means qf Map Drawing. Teacher's 

Edition. 79 B 4:129, with 49 Maps 1 50 

•Williams (Geo. A.) T^ypics and R^erences in American History. 84, 

82,90 C 16:181 1 00 

(IIiMiryG.) Outlines of Psychology. 48 16:151 75 

(John). Toxical Lexicon. A Dictionary of Synonyms. 69 12:884.125 

(S. (i .) t History of Modem Education. 22, 101 16:481 1 50 

Wilson (J. D.) English Grammar Made Practical. 16:112 75 

H'ifn to s'udy Nature in Klementary Schools. 49 16:70 50 

Elementary English. 69, 98 L 10:67 35 

Wood (II. A.) Short Cuts in Arithmetic. 60 16:149 75 

WomanN Education. See page 29. 

YAWGER (Rose N.) How to Celebra 'e Arbor Day. P 16:14 15 

The Indian and the Pioneer. 21 C 8:335. . $3.00 ; or in Two Volumes, 3 50 

Yearly Class Register. 99 L 42 leaves, 8x10 1 50 

YounKT (W. T.) Tlie Art qf Putting Questions. 50 16:65. P. 15 cts., O.. 30 

Younfc Folks Favorite Authors, 52 Oards with Portraits. 72 85 

ZIMMERN (A.) t Methods qf Education in the United States. 260 12:178. 1 CO 

Zino-Eng^raved Portraits. 102. Per 100 100 
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